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ORIGINAL TALES. 


HAIGLAR, A STORY OF THE CATAWBA, 


Vet shall the genius € 
Reveal the story of t 

\ I vt ‘ 

Ex r . 

Lac!) savag k. en 

= s ge 


Tue Catawbas, now a miserable tribe of some three hundred 
rsons, occupying a territory of fifteen square miles, in the upper 
riot the state of South Carolina, was atone period of Ameri 
in history the most chivalrous of all the savage nations. To 
the warmth and courage of the southern character, they added a 


upacity ot iUrance pre iliar to the north: and among the 
Indians, bo rey tion which. for the ir qualities had ne com 
titors anu them. They were a lively, generous people, and 
ist frien i s of the Carolinians when the miant white 
setiiements were surrounded on all hands by deadiy enemies 


t% ungrateful, and have noth 





Phe Carolinians were 1 g with 


Which to reproach themselves in their treatment of this people 


i maintained in the state with a tolerance at once 


1 former service, and grateful to the decaying 
Many are the stories told of the Catawba, calculated todo them 
i 


enterprise, and generosity. The traditions, sull 

served of them, are numerous, and sufficie: tly lively and in 
g to keep them in memory. That they have not found 

r Way Into print must be attributed rather to the want of the 


Yeist than the nove rather to the deficiency of bard than sub 


others, of i chief, who 


j 


t They relate a story, among 


young 


knowledged to be brave and manly, had nevertheless 


though a 
His natie 


Shuwnese, and th 


failed to distinguish himself 
with the 
hostility 


I vy tim wis 


His nation was at wat 


strife was waged with a deadly between them: but 
Haiglar jOIned Not i Che fray Party after party Wenttforth upo 
the war-track, but Haiglar 


the ibins: and engaged in no more 


smoke of 


loitered behind among the 


perilous adventure than the 








bear-hunt Hie joined neither in the toil of war nor th song ot 
vi tr ana the fie nau couneil and the dance alike failed 
to attractthe spiritof the nimble-footed and strong-armed Haiglar 
s his courage was unquestioned. They had seen it too often 
ted beyond doubt or denial. They had beheld him tn the fight 
They had seen him win the spoils and secure the honors of vic 
tory aud, while they lamented his imaction, they failed to dis 
cover the motive. The chief incentive to the Indian's valor being 
| sonal giory, lis teats have i selfish orign This being 
the chief characterise impulse among them, the patriotism of 
| ir Was Nhever arraigned ame perhaps under no cireum 
would have beeu, unless, indeed, the very existence of 
s ition Was endangercd This Was not the cause in the pre 
Linstance, and Haiglar went not forth upon the war-track, 
But where did Haiglar go? What course did he take when he 
t los steps from the cabins at dawn, a with tos hunt 
t t his side, and armed only with his bow and well-filled 
entered into the forest, and returned not that day, or late 
wht titer the | se ot many davs He brow it 1 ne 
most usually upe his s} ers Wie he did retour but 
‘ » hard task for the well-known skill of the hunter: nor 
A ever known in his more early years that his spirit was so 
t pleasures of t ase, | ularly when the 
yvotw S lo be awequired Let us tf W his steps 
It y t ‘ early spring thatthe yo hiinter passe 
t his \ ind Kling his knife is side, took 
‘1 eaves of his humble wellir issed out 
‘ that ys tand in repose. He bent his way 
\ I i car for c« ealment, yet ¢ thousiv, and 
\ th re irda t the slu vrs of it mates The was 
ects of the v ind tie forests thicke d 
ih t solitary yet seductive gr ur. Onward ¢ 
sw york ther io the righ r the le ] 
wh th irgish UurkKey, r from lis imbers by the a 
ug to started upathiss searce eiving eto 
g vd retreatul Sometumes a squirre! |e fr 
ito ¢ there remote; and now thet tings of 
vo > tawi tlett by the doe, struck his ear vetl turin 
tasid His spirit seemed not to recognize the interruption; 
ugh, perhaps, his physical senses fully comprehended them 
For an hour or more did he thus tread the mazes of the forest that 


and in this 
with the swift foot common to the Indian, proceeded 
He had penetrated into a choice secluded amphi- 
theatre of nature, formed by large and umbrageous trees disposed 


kened around him more deeply at every step; 
travel had he 


many miles 


a circle. when he suddenly pause? in his journey, as if it were 


A shrill whistle brought him a com 
A light 


and rather diminutive form emerged from the cover of the woods 


And so it was 


beautiful as a star in the 


at an end 


panio Indian Imagination 
in a direction opposite to that at which the young hunter had en 
tered 


Her figure approached 
and if the 


Her step was free and ethereal 


the delicacy of the white maiden when most delicate 
brown of her skin was darker, there was a southern glow and 
that 
Hier 


a form of even more 


freshness upon it, and an eye shone above it with a lustre 


loveliness of cheek and forehead 
| lo col eal 


usually to encounter im the 


amply redeemed the dusky 
s Was primitive mil serve 


perfect symmetry than it is our lot 


walks of civil t She was, indeed, the beauty of her tribe 
but this tribe was the Shawnee, the deadly foe to the nation of 


her lover 
This may account absence of Haiglar from the 


father of Mar 


outskirter 


in part for the 


war-path of his poo yet only in part, for the 


ramattee (that Was Ul maiden S bame) Was rather al 


of the Shawnee, and in no good odor among them. He obeyed 
their laws, attended their council, jomned them in the chace, some 


tumes in battle, but yet had litte sympathy with them, and they 


less confidence in him. To what causes this relationship was 


ig it is enough that 


owing itis not over important we should know 


it was as we say, and that from the operation of causes but par 


own even ti old Cunestoga found it polit 





tially } his people 


and proper to leave the usual shelter and ela ship oft the town otf 
beautiful natural 


and piteh his ibode mm the retreat 


found hin 


his tribe 


which we have His wigwam was embowered 





deeper in the reeess of the amphitheatre, upon whose pr eniui 
if wet y permitted so to style it, Marramattee went forth at 
morning to meet the embraces of her lover 

W hnrea yin ne the diffi uilies place 1, by this co tio 
of the parties, in the way of the lovers. They could not fort 
their union in the presence of their people Haiglar could not 
take his bride to his own wigwam—nor call his children by | 
name, nor be head his family with the daughter of one w 
fought with the war irty of their enemy, and Who rallied att 
war-whoop of the subtle Shawnee Nor, on the other ha 
could the m en take her lover into her father's wigwat nd 
break the mystic wand of un mid rpetual love fore } 
The Catawba was odious in the s of the Shaw nee t 
Shawnee in thatot the Catawba rh rrier Was impassal 

tween them. & the embar mentof the situation hac 
cl i nd the mystery of thei \ t t compensated tf 
other pri s Shel er upon his bosom mm the dim fi 
ind ske tor no witnesses ind we question Whether the 
would have been a to the happiness of Ha r, { 
tl et that his W trit M“ gdown Upon t ve 
rh s exclusivencss of the 
wW if X yt el 

They i wat rs vever. HH rh not alway 
to lils ot es thon haerve Sus} ne 








I \ eay wil \\ u V } 
un} es of any &K } es Ile v if 
warrior, and a sightly per e. His valor and person, 1 
ever ver i rehiarkKabie 1 I ve wil i he py 
Mat tee, With the s t ‘ ( est } tat j 

ne irc He not ceased t ve altogether, | 
had a ned to hat Int “4 ! } I ons, t ‘ 
he « ‘ his claims I not as f 
sii s tot he « t ! ‘ s. to } 
hert ! t. It was not t e 
ter \ n of r \ 3 Hk s ‘ 
his g \ rouse fi ' in his riv t ‘ \ 
of | Hi e tha f the v 
eve iil t 

‘ } rs of v K. ¢ ‘ 
i ! t s i 

va { ‘ 

TI ave was , » hes Lal 
ai t 
whe i sey t ] s 
his fi v M ‘ t 

x 5 

I hear s ’ . th - thoe 
who mie 
he heard not! t } f rit S 
native 1utior t I i, he tight t ‘ 
in which were stuck his knite ar wk Hi owt 
of the unfrayed sinews, w! made ws 
elastic yew, and prepared for any inte He 
long. Emerging at the same moment ts the w 3, at equa 
distances around him, he beheld the approach ot arty of 





Shawnese, mor iw tvini er, a “ the re 
ected lover of Marra tee Was conspicuous lie paused for a 
second, as if sitat ut seem that they lercepted his 
et . mew ‘ if for a hollow 1 oblique 
t ! t The swiftness of foot rw | 
he was 1 \ I n stead; and the light hunt 
ess of the ¢ \ ' aiso great advantage T) 5 
fleeu however t 11 ! hent Ww th his pursuers 
uoby tis alm and Gk willie heco rived to slay sever 
of them, before \ ‘ rou nd take him 
Phey carried } un tot \ ti ud filled 
mW \ \ the | ver t for valor 
‘ ht i ‘ ’ ‘ileal ft inet and 
. 1 ‘ ve Butt hom from 
his tate dl the flery \W wild 
rade yi ‘ it piace of pu nh i ! ur 
the banks of t s 1 Rav Hie was 1 they 
as brat ty ( hiith, a he had suffered i 
from wantot ft “ en stocks w hl eny 1 
pon | 1 tu \ wid} " vm) tors 
to have show) t hos « But i was 
‘ Wi t lhisl had t it 
it t “ Vv bave re 
I om eit vy i ! l brave 
\ r was t ‘ ! roached the 
l of t W he 
t¢ ye ! Paletiort, he 
the 
' nly to 
ii 
! hit ile Lie li ( 
i w ‘ l ‘ ' \ | 
‘ we l f the Ca 
{ eve { Hl ‘ \ hol 
the W \ ‘ t I \ way 
“ ir \ i wt 
I l ! ‘ { i it was 
i V \ pun 
‘ i hed s« 
rs l i ht 
Five of t \ \ i 1 it 
ey ! \ {the Woe feet ! ! 
ti t The ¢ “ } | ccd, took | case 
! knew wt " { } of hu Tle felt the 
utr ixed, a \ x rt ‘ let 
nto retra his step eal within tot tl rencamp 
ment. Tle be their repust vl watehed t k down to 
epose t a wolf i i nee, and the 
i " } Lhe bent I 
vay dow | " \ l had | i neealod, and 
pea i] | t fi \ enemies 
They We } nea ! l ] d drawn 
y tor rey e Upon Une thine ub thes ‘ vy victim 
he f yot the tat . \“\ \ mire ! thawks 
! hey he way his i! ) ' He 
, } of theis } i misell d par 
Kk. t retye at e¢ ! i ‘ ! n which 
iw been left trom tl i Hie ' distance to 
vel, for they | tal toth euwtn », setting 
afresh. he | i | way \ toni a riot run 
. at ree, and employing every 
ol { } ‘ hey Tl resninie of 
hits pu plot where | had in the five 
t t ‘ pur Phey set hun dow i wizard 
ed it wise to have nothing further to do with him 
\ netht d seenes came up before the eye of the warrior 
Hi “ t ! eu rove, and at the turn of the next 
e, and beyond the next elevated ground, he would come 
pon the W ewam of h i ved Marramattee Hie knew the 
strong heart of the Indian maiden, ace omed to a life of peril; 
vet he felt that the grief of h le loved W not of easy reliel, and 
teps grew hore wedi iT ! ! tea Thore QUICKIY 
pproac he her } li rienced the decp torest witl 
footstep Het the bed of the running woter, and « 
short ! u | ev now i then, to e that all 
sat nm his path 1 ! come t leneth to the small 
r rov that } er } } tutiot ne timely Was his ar 
{ the sav hief hom Marramattee had rejected, stood 
e her in ' rt her futher hound and bleed 
his feet Cdr t} creature can i siie, ready lo 
his bidd ! kKeepireg ey ove the body of the 
iman, wh y silent and uncom ' hough in pam and 
tspeechless The girl pleades fe of her father, whon 
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Cmamatchee brutaily threatened, except upon the condition 
which she as firmly continued to withhold. At length, he raised 
his uplifted tomahawk and placed his heel upon the bosom of 
Cunestoes. The girl threw herself upon the body, and raised 
her uplifted arms in its defence. The hatchet was, in fact, 
descending, when a swifter arm than his, anticipated the blow by 
another, and the skull of Onamatchee was cloven by the toma- 
hawk of his rival. In a moment the grasp of the avenging 
Haiglar was upon the surviving Indian, who, with sullen fe rocity, 
avoiding his own defence buried his knife im the bosom of the 


old man, at the very instant that Haiglar’s entered his own And 


now, the young warrior forbore not the conflict with the Shawnee 
Hh went 1 t now inte the dim forest on the tras] of turkeys, but 
a voung maiden sat singing on his wigwam floor, through the 
long day, of the swift foot and the strong arm ind the brave true 


he rt of her own i uiclar, the young king of the Catawba 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ORALLOOSSA. 

Ir is so seldom we are called upon to notice an American dra 
matic production of any sort, and especially one of merit, that 
when a tragedy from the pen of a native author comes before us 
replete with beauties of the highest order; abounding with pas 
sages of the most passion ite and nervous poetry, W ith fine touches 
of nature, having a plot skilfully complicated ar ds evolved, and 
characters well contrasted and well sustained, we really feel 
bound to bestow upon it more than the mere cursery mention 
which ts oftentime all we ean find time or space for, in relation 
to works of very considerable merit in other departments of litera 
ture Such is the demand now made upon us, and to it we very 
cheerfully yield a considerable portion of our paper satisfied that 
such of our readers as have seen the Gladiator, will be pleased to 
hear from us some account of Oralloossa, a new tragedy, from 
the same vigorous pen to Which the country 1s indebted for the 


former dra 1 


In choosing for the subject of his former play the exploits of 


the hero of the Servile War, Dr. Bird was singularly fortunate 
in finding a chapter of Roman history, at once abounding with 
dramatic materials of the noblest kind, and hitherto untouched by 
uy pen. In selecting an epoch of history for his present work 
he has been seareely less happy; for although the conquests ana 
ruelties of Pizarro and his associates in the first Invasion of 
Peru have furnished themes to several writers of great genius 
none of them, we believe, have taken that portion of the story 
which forms the groundwork of Oralloossa, and which, for the 
Variety and importance of the events It comprises, the strong and 
conflicting passions it displays, and the terrible lesson of retribu 
tion it teaches, could hardly be surpassed, for dramaty purposes 
by any chapter from the whole history of man 

There are few persons whose memory will not suggest the 
chief features in the story of ill-fated Peru. The adventures of 
the low-born and low-bred, but ambitious and intrepid Pizarro 
from the period he forsook his oecupation as swineherd, until elad 
in vieeregal power, and surrounded with more than regal splen 
dor, he fell beneath the dageer of an assassin tn his own palace 
ut Lima, are familiar to every re uder The prodigious toils 
which he and his associate, Almagro, endured, when they first 
set out in their wild chase of fortune; the perils which they 
the Indians, the treachery they exercised to lure the Inca Atahu 
alpa into their power, the cool ferocity with which they murdered 


bravely overcame, the prodigies of valor they performed against 


hum, the subsequent dissensions between the two Spanish leaders 
terminating atlastin the violent death of Almagro, and the whole 
suceession of events, until Pizarro himself paid blood for blood 
and fell amidst a band of conspirators, headed by Almagro’s son; 
these are circumstances, crowded together ina brief period, which 
no one can peruse without feeling, indeed, that 
= uth ts strang 
Stranger than fietion 
It is the last events of Pizarro’s life, the conspiracy of young 
Almagro, and the insurrection of the Peruvians which followed 
the murder of the viceroy, which constitute the historic ground 
work of Cralloossa 
Oralloossa, the chief character of the play, is the son of the 


slaughtered Inca, Atahualpa. Though but a boy at the death of 


his father, he soon took upon himself the attributes of sove 


icing himself at the head of the few Peruvians 
who had not fled in terror to the fastnesses of the mountains. he 


reignty, and } 


began to wage exterminating war against the invaders His 
prowess and suceess awaken a martial spirit in his panie-struck 


countrymen, who, on each successive vietory, throng in great 
numbers to his standard. At length, at the head of a numerous 
army, he falls suddenly upon the Spaniards, with a determina 
tion which not even their strange we ypons, their war-horses 

The in 


vaders were obliged to retreat before the furious onset. were pur 


and their diserp! 


ne could turn aside from its object 
sued from the interior to the shores of the sea: and the young 
and valiant Inca seemed on the very point of driving the avari 
cious and insatiate Spaniards from his country, when he suddenly 
disappeared, und was seen no more. The christians, witha sus 
picion naturally suggested by their own course of conduct, at 
tributed his disap; earance toassassination, and ascribed the black 
deed to Manco, the uncle of Oralloossa, and his father’s only 
brother. The Peruvians knew not how to account for his sud- 


den loss ; but, dispirited now that he was no longer at their head, 
to lead them to victory, they willingly suffered themselves to be 
conducted back to the mountains by Manco 

The play opens soon after this event had taken place. The 
Spanish monarch, Charles the Fifth, apprise d of the terrible dis- 
sentions which had existed between Pizarro and Almagro, had 
dispatched Christoval Vaca de Castro to watch over Pizarro, 
should he find him living, or to assume the reins of government, 
if he were dead. This person has arrived at the opening of the 
piece, but ¢ hooses for a while to remain unknown, and mark the 
course of events in secret. The first scene shows him in conte- 
rence with Alcantara. a kinsman of Pizarro, from whom he learns 
the state of the two factions, name ly that of the vice roy and that 
of Almagro, and who relates to him also the particulars, as above 
given, of the young Inea, Oralloossa 

But the steel of the assassin had not closed the career of Oral 
loossa, as the wily Spaniards supposed. The cause of his disap 
pearance was far other than any had conjectured and one which 
none but a mind of kindred nobleness could have conceives In 
the full tide of successful war, and upon the very eve of expelling 
the invaders from his land, the young hero had suddenly paused 
in his career of conquest, struck with anew and grand idea. It 
would be of no avail, his heart told him, should he even be able to 
exterminate every individual of his enemy’s host; the Spaniard’s 
lust of gold had been awakened by the treasures of Peru spect 
mens of their precious gems and me tals had been taken to the 
lands across the waters; and, should the present expedition be 
ak stroyed, new and more numerous forces would be sent against 
them, and his countrymen must at last perish in unequal fight 
The christians’ superiority consisted in their arts and knowledge 
could these be obtained and communicated to the simple Peru 
vians, there would no longer be such dreadful odds against them 
but, on the contrary, they might then hope to keep their invaders 
for ever after at bay. Full of this sublime idea, Oralloossa him- 
self resolves to seek, in person, the achievement of that great end 
He stops short in his march of victory, he descends from empire 


to servitude, he exchanges the lofty port and glittering regalia of 


aconquering monarch for the lowly garb and crouching attitude 
of aslave. Attired as one of the meanest of the Peruvians, he 
creeps into the Spanish lines, worms himself into favor by ser 
vility; and at length, having undergone christian baptism, and 
been named Pedro, he is taken into the service, and finally into 
the confidence, of Pizarro himself. It is in this situation, dis 
euised as a renegade Peruvian, and acting as an obsequious 
minion of Pizarro, that the first act of the drama shows him. By 
the exercise of continual vigilanee over himself, he suppresses 
the disposition ever and anon abeut to break forth, to make use 
of his opportunity to wreak Woody vengeance on the murderer 
of his father, and the enslaver of his nation He avails himseif 


of every facility, however, to sow dissension among the Spaniards 


and exults when he sees them turn their weapons against eac 
other. In pursuance of this idea, the author has caused him to 
be looked upon by young Almagro as having incited Pizarro to 
slay his father. Thus 
questioning the pest udo apost ite as to the motives of his conduct 
in that particular 

A4/magro. Hark ve, detested slave! 


n one of the scenes we find Almagro 








Thou hast deserved ne merev at my hands 
That didst make traf t it s 
My tathert vf ef 
on war rs 
‘ware 
nar ama 
‘ nslaved— 
ie spectacte 
s 1 have seen 
i yp lee 6 
ttly 5 fishing 
ky ' 


twas! 





YoungAlmagro is acharacter on which much of the action of the 
play depends He is a son of the murdered Diego de Almagro, the 
original associate of Pizarro in the Peruvian enterprise, by one of 
the sisters of Atahu uly 1; anedis continua ive ngaged in plots and 
cabals, Which have for their object revenge upon Pizarro for his 
father’s death, and the gratification of hisown ambitious projects 
These schemes are hardly formed before they are successively 
defeated by the watehfulness of Oralloossa, who acts as the pro 
tector of the Viceroy whom he hates, because his own time of 
vengeance has not vet arrived 


To get an opportunity of effeeting his ambitious schemes, Al 


magro causes a rumer to be put in reulation, that Oralloossa 
had suddenly reappeared among the Peruvians, and was march 
ing at the head of a numerous army nstthe Spaniards. As 


many persons had doubted the death of the young Peruvian Inca 


this rumor gains belief; and Pizarro ves Lima at the head of 
his forces to attack the imaginary enemy But this stratagem ot 
Almagro, like all his previous ones, is rendered fruitless by the 
sagacious Vigilance of “ the faithful Pedro Pizarro soon re 
turns, and tn his train brings a captive maiden, Ooalie. a ¢ 


or daughter of the Inea, and sisterof Oralleossa. Aln 





frosees 
} 


the maiden: he had f erly loved her, though of late ambition 





had taken the place of every other mistress in his heart. Th 
thought strikes him, however, to renew a pretence of attachment 





in the hope that Ooalie may be made an instrument to forward his 
schemes of aggrandizement, and of vengeance upon Pizarro 

Pedro, who had been struck with a presentiment of horror o1 
hearing that a captive Coya had been brought to Lima, is sent to 
the maiden, by the Conqueror, as the bearer of a rich present. I 
answer to one of the followers of Pizarro, who speaks of th 
captive as a wanton minion, and suggests that she is the daught 
of Atahualpa, Oralloossa indignantly exclaims— 


p= Holy heavens! that princess was 
Of a most rare. and pure, and delicate 
Sweet a ’ giit nbow on the Is 
ere ling flower that would have withered 
Phe a phere of shame, yet, oh, so proud 
And que ke in her gentleness, that she 
Had frowned shame dead, though by a monare 1g 





Arrived at the place where the Coya is confined, he despatches a 
attendantto bring her be fore him, andthen bursts into the 


ing soliloquy 





hsun.mvt er tter was thy wrat 

That for P ! ed of thy ! 

l lots eadestinv! 

Ca ! aves, t retuse progeny 

on itoert ye ‘ 

Asw rns where el s reine 
And the ie ruffian, who would crouch be 
A s ndee im! native lar 

Tr s pon the necks ot ' 

= 1 ng t in Lt it nm the in 

™t play the ' nto the ¢ queror 

1 v Ir s murderer 

l par r the ¢ is ravisher 

= ke my vengeance wait my people we 
And find but knowledge, when Tseek f 

Au nortwo-a week—perchance y 
And Peru ks from out her kingly hills, 
Wit r reanimate millions, and be 

The Inca risen—the Conqueror on the earth— 


onl neck 





” She mes—the Inca’s daughter'—ge! thee 
i 

Eternal Sun, that k’st upon my shar 
Couldst tt not blast her! But a look S she 
An offering trom Pizarro—Holy Princes 
Vaveil thy countenance, and look upon me 
j ve tintrvi it 

A las! what art thou? 
Thy v eis like amemory int ee 

Orall. Thy veil say! | Fe tears itof | Childof thes 
shat ort ving war t La) te 

fioulie. N a’ my brother’ Oral 1 

o Inca S 
If but a word thou speak’st, thou diest! Thou wret 
Thou christian’s wretel! 

o e. My brother and my king! 

o \ earth there kneel, 1 crouch, and gr 
How ere, and in the murderer's tt . 
His slave, 1] reature, his meek paranoonur? 

o o rother ther, speak mot thus to me 





Tart t prem wWretel thou callest mie 
Bat igh a poor and weak, unhappy gir 
The l s child | Orallonssa's sister 

B forgive mne—take me to thine arsns 
And letine weep upon thy neck. I ve 

A tri ind the 


Ooalie, thouch almost forgotten by Almagro when t s unex 
pectedly broucht to Lima, had ne ver ceased, on her pa t. te i 
ishthe image of her lover: andin her mterview with her broth: 
she is about to unburthen her heart to him, and acquaint him w 
her attachment, when she is deterred by a burst of passion 
which Oralloossa fiereely denounces the Spaniards, and, ame 
others, gives utterance to his burning hatred of the “ mongre 


Almagro. During a subsequent interview with this young % 


niard, the Coya, in a moment of unguarded tenderness and tu 
appre hension, reveals the secret of her brother's existences 

his disguise as Pedro, and beseeches her lover to avoid his in 
flight. In Almagro’s plotting soul, however, the inforn 
produces a different effect from that which was intended. H 


thinks only of the benefit that may flow from joining his fortune 


with those of the daring young Inca—he seeks an interviex 
proposes in alliance—and declares his knowledge of Ora 
disguise. The incensed Peruvian springs towards hin 

on the point of securing his secret, by destroying its possess 
life, when Ooalie, who had watched the imterview fro: 
cealment, rushes in, and by tears and entreaties, moves 

ther to pardon Almagro, and take him to his confidence () 
induced to repose trust in the Spaniard, Oralloossa lays 


plans before him He fixes upon that very night to consun 


his schemes of Vengeance he sends Almagro to Manes 
bearer of an order, directing him to march with a large f 
Lima—and exulfs in the idea that before the god of Pern 
iain rise tosmile upon his cluldren, every trace of the 
save their bl 1 and corses on the field, will be « iterate 
his country 

In the meanwhile Pizarro, who has grown more and 
ful and jealous of Almag 


reconetliation with him nd his faction to prey 


is advised by UOrallor 
banquet invite them to ind there slav them. cans 
reported that they metthemw death in an attempt « his ow 


The management of this perfidious feast is leftto Pec 


Almagro conveys the orders of Oralloossa to M A 
time of Oratloossa’s disappearance from the Peruy 
Manco had been the sole onfidant of his plans 
ind had sworn to forward them But in the long inter 
which he exe sed supreme sway, he had grown t 
power Willinglv to lay it down. The orders brought by A 
gro contuse and perplex him, and the Spaniard | ttle ¢ 
in penetrating his thoughts. They soon come to an ur 
mg Almagro was not one to hesitate at treachery, if it invol' 





his interest. Manco offers him his daughter a 
the throne of the Incas, provided he will undertake to remove 4 


obstacles, by destroying the children of Atohua’y J 
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Almagro— 
And why should I not have it as he wills 
Why weigh the valae of a poor maid's hi 
Aguiust the golden balance 1 crown 
Ambition startles not at ghastly blood 

d,ata S 








conscience-harrowe 





nature’ yes i never Z 
In hearts that are ambitious; since © leipter 
Plucks you, like weeds, away, tll naug!st takes r 
Say ‘rough tares of st e selfis 
Low } I ratitude way 
t su breast, for ve w dima 
A vir e, for you would hee; “ 





Almagro leaves his confederate 


us to Lima as may 


Their plot arranged traitor 


wining him 


to lead only as many Peruvi 


re the victory, without depriving his Spanish adherents of 


he preponderance, lest some unforeseen aceident should cause 


designs to be discovered. and place them in the power ot 
ralloossa 
The banquet scene next occupies the stage Almagroand his 


owers arrive, and a 


e soon treated with insult by Pizarre, who 
xults in the idea that he has them in his toils, and vain-glorious- 
y sends Pedro to his cabinet tor the 
ie Inea, At Duri & his absence the bi 
pet ounces to the Almagri: 


ates. At this preconcerted signal they fall 


ral and splendid robes of 





thualpa st of a trum 
ts that Manco has taken posses 
” or t i¢ enly 
pon Pizarro 


y fearful odds, ealls earnestly upon Pedro for succor 


Whose tortune now deserts him, and who, assailed 


The ery 
ruhee 


is scarcely lett his lip, before it is answered by the appes 


ent dress of his murdceres 


Manco and his followers 


(ralloossa, arrayed in the magnific ! 


re While, through another portal 


Pizarro bewildered, gazes for a moment 


ish into the apartment 


miazement on the Stately fizure betore hin and has 


e tine to recognize in the noble countenance of the young 


In the lineaments of Pedro, before the blade of Oralloossa is 
ishing through his heart. The other characters crowd around 

t picturesque group, as the curtain falls on the third act 
We must now hasten to the conclusion of this interesting 
red) De Castro, who, ull now, had remained in conceal 


death of 


ofp 


openly among the Spaniards on the 


uppe ars 
Pizarro, shows them his delegated powers trom the king 
+) 


eXnorts them to fl 





to arms, and expel the tnetiey forees that 
> ; 


id LUKeN possession of the city Re-animatee t hnding them 


lves not without a leader, the Spaniards gather to his standard 


ution idopted by the suspicious Almagro to 


‘ ry re 


ensure his own satety, loses him the city Oralloossa is torces 











to retreat withthem, but soon has reason to suspect their treason 
Manco and Almagro grow insolent and contumacious. Arrived 
at the Peruvian camp, Une fears of Oralloossa are increased ito 
ertainty He is treated as an impostor and madman, is pre 
vented from addressing the Peruvians, and foaming with rage, | 
ive! to the presence of his betrayers. A seene of wild 
on and deep interest here takes place. Taunted and jeered by 
se Who had destroyed both him and the bright 1 noble hopes 
1d hitherto sustained him in the hard part he had assumed 
t dledete il intercourse Wilh his } pe tit rounded by 
i iais Who are about to lay their hand Upon hit nd stry 
f luis person the symbols of sovereignty, the rage of Ora 
ssa knows no bounds. He glares wildly him, and is 
it s} ig upon his op] essor When the motion ts arrested 
ie 4 e of Ooalie, calling on her her f succor In a 
fter, followed by 1 1 to the apa 
I sight of the Coya gives tion to Oy 
sa’s wrath. Si} d become a voluntary pledge of Almagro 








le lity 1 her brother now looks on her as partienpent in that 
S it He snatches his dagger from his bosom na 
$ th unt of plunging itu ihe maidens heart, wher 
t y sterr estrug esoty ! Ves ree = Se 
serts na sinks heavily i prostrate | n the earth 
i this swoon he recovers only to hear t sentence of the 
oy Il rns that she is to be s tices ae ned as the 
} Pizarro, the inishment fixed fe verime by 
t ws of the Incas is ‘ he is to be 
Phe fourth teri s () < nd his 
ed off on opposite s n, she to her 
I been mentioned th e of the principal fi 
$4 \ gro, though from tions of poliey they 
fin the treachery to © oosse, revolted at the 
vas to be practised u nod t nd had expressed 
S Ss in terms Ww tart nd intimidated their 
ie Moved partly by their opposition, and partly by re 
A vro resolves to save the Cova ito this end des- 
teh t rty to release her from the dungeon to whiel 
M * ! 
I with Oralleos n. His s are 
s th s tis sol KET I ne Liiwi ture 
es T vs soon rea him. however, which once moore 
t vood flowing through his heart. He hears that 
Vv y, De Castro pproaching at the head of the Spanish 











° 1 vision of vengeance flits before hin i warms 

rr e animats his froze mbes He es pes from his 

‘ s sued and wounded reaches De Castro, and leads 
through the secret passes to the e1 impment of Maneo and 

gro. On their way, a party of Almagrists are intercepted 

and slain, from one of whom Oralloossa learns with horror that 


infamous bargain is soon arranged. “And why,” reasons they had been commissioned. to release the Coya, and that his 


own hand had been mainly instrumental in destroying the only 
friends of his sister. He rushes to the cavern, tears away the 
massy stones that block up its entrance, darts through the pas- 


sage. returns with Ooallie, dead, in his arms, implores the 
Spaniards to employ their arts to revive her, and then exhausted 


le upon the ground 


er are borne into th 


by the wild war of his feelings, sinks Insensil 


In this situation he and the body of his sist 
cavern, and the battle commences 
A short time determines the fate of the double traitor, Almagro 
Deserted by Manco, whose fears had « 
withdraw with his Peruvians further mt 
to offer but slight resistance to the Viceroy 
routed or slain, and he compelled to tly for life, seeks retuge u 
The dim 


see but indistinctly the objects 1t contains 


used him secretly to 


e intertor, he us able 


His forees are soor 


les him to 


the cave of burial leht as he enters ¢ 
Is soon terribly 


The 
unfortunate 


but he 
sounds ot 
nea 


s disordered mind 


taught that he is in the presence ¢ f Oralloossa 


battle and pursuit had reached the ears of the 


and as he be in to revive trom his swoon, | 


had fancied them the cries of the world of spirits. They drew 


louder and nearer, however, and partly dispelled the mist t 


his senses; he starts to his teet ivro enters, he recognizes 


the traitor, he springs upon hire, and folds his here an arms 


around his throat 





followers enter, it is to behol 


of his destrover 








We think, from the outline we have here presented of Dr 
Bird's new tragedy. and trom the ex swe have interwove 
that the reader see somne Cause to co ! the 
of the drama, wh we expressed at the outset. A nalysis of 
a tragedy, even th r| 5 swe have mia this, ft s 
but a po r means ot fing ol the story Events ar 1 «ss \ 
jumbled together in a crowded and contused manner; and, how 
ever Gexterousiy é precranime may be dray } tis tler ! 
but a meagre « but a bare skeletol it Ks U ess t 
principle, itis Ww it vitality The poetry, too, which may be 
viven as specimens of the authors lar ge, Consists of et 
passages cutoff from their connexion, and is generally net tt 
because tt is the best it because It most reac yaa Ss 
sundered from the text. This is the case with the extr \ 
have mace A little care in selection 1 nt have ¢€ 
place worthier quotat before the reader: but t V have 
take! ine ger nt r} pos ma fler t | : 
is W I t the | merits Of Ue piece s i 
by the very choicest Ot one thit Wwe t 
whether or not We haves led in giv i rea 

press mot Ora ssa, Whe tcomes tober rest ‘ 
stue, the prince} } t hie om yu all e pow 
of Forrest nut 1 ven t ! ervous i 
author in his mastery « t one t 
pertort nice ving t ] acti wal ul ‘ 
of applause 

Tue HEIDENM We regret to say of this new vel.t 
itnotmerely t t listy o neral expectation but 1 
ull matters of romant and human interest, it f sfturs t 
ill the previous writings of us author—the first, Pre 
alone, perhaps excepted We find nothing wh deeply co 
mands and fixes the attentio Phere is no spirited draw 
no graph | tures, and those sce sin wi ithe w 
might have been expected & ouse 1 ul his g Ss, We pe! 
ceive bul a ¢ mal feet ‘ ! —Without spurt iw 
ltraction Itt not the unterest of emther of the tw ‘ 
f Walter See | t nearly resembles one ot 
verai of the le I i tt ul we canbot ay ‘ i i 
rison, and eg regret, Which UW lor $s uj ul 
‘ c ntrvu \ ! degree of pre ! ‘ ng! t 
as Une hi t t should have been t such 
pains to be and appear or " he story | 
together—the parts fit clur y—the persons of the drat 

rread by hast gd their own native iupertectit 
whole story n cht not improt bly be traced in its rea ori te 
the very tailor trom whom, in his prefatory chapter, the auth 
fl t ved it © imtryman must take bre u 
the race for fame: or, more humble and less worthy, but less 
politic Carmipe i will certainly outwind him, and se re 1 
themisely den es of victory, wh hie ! t 
not mca unwisely ditierent to his owl ) \ 

t \ . t nd whic © may so readily n fortas : 


witht 

iandl'then 1. 8:4 ( ellation in the years 1829-30-31. 1 
s ‘ y I Le col tsottw heat 
mit Ti sk. Wu Es Hes ate 
\ expr } ture t 
xeeedingly al } mi his W na WwW ‘ ‘ 
Tele ! W tii I vi ‘ wecasit ‘ rt A 
i 

Remank TI \ TITETIONS OF TH 
sTaTEes.—A ve ne of tne yentobservVations, proper tort 
brary of every traveler, and of every Ame ‘ Ons ! 
how an enlightened foreigner regards the t I cout 


try It is a well printed octavo ot 
I. Ousely Esq ittached to 


and Le 


Published by Carey 


Tue cx 
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the rapidity of Messrs. Harper 


NSISTENCY OF THE WHOLE SCHEME OF REVS 
—It is ditt 


in producing 


MAN REASON 





terest. The one now before us has been some davs on « 
and we dclayed to hotice i, that We might give ourselve 
say all it merited. But, in the interim, new publicat 
many of them trom the same press, have gathered u 
rround us, and we can only itlord & passin nee to the 
work, which we recommend str \ Ihe ot 
' ul tis we eX ite lle who's net 
\ i st ul nis the v kK, as 
tor the human ra Dy. Sh “ } viev { © toy 
ih . ‘ we Ww ‘ { 
‘ th { i not } \ | \ 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER THIATY 


Evcursion to Venice continued—Brief description of Bologna 
—Gallery of the Fine Arts—Raphael’s St. Cecllia—Pictures 
of Caracci—Dominichino’s Madonna del Rosario—Guido's 
Massacre of the Innocents—the Cathedral and the Duomo— 
Effects of these places of worship, and the ceremonies upon the 
mind—R sort of the Ilalian prasa ntry —Open ¢ hurches—NSub- 
terranean-confession cha pel— The Festa—Grand processuons— 
Tiluminations—Austrian bands of mu —Deportment of the 

people toa stranger 

Anoruer evening is here, and my friends have crept to bed 

:aday Bo- 





with the exclamation, ‘ how much we may | 
logna is unlike any other city we have ever seen, in a multitude 
sheltered on 


of things You walk all over it under arcad: 


either side from the sun, the elegance and ornament of the lines 
of pillars, depe nding on the wealth of the owner of the partien 
lar house, but columns and arches, simple or rich, every where 
Imagine porucos built on the frout of every house in Philadel- 
phia or New-York, so as to cover the side-w alks completely, and 
down the long perspective of every street, continued line s of airy 
Corinthian, or simple Doric pillars, and you may faintly conceive 


With Lord Byron’s 


the impression of the streets of Bologna 
desire to forget every thing English, 1do not wonder at his selec 
tion of this fore ign ¢ ty for a residence, so emphatically unlike, 
as itis, to every thing else in the world 

We inquired out the Gallery after breakfast, and spent two or 
three hours among the celebrated master-pieces of the Caracct, 
and the famous painters of the Bolognese school. ‘The collec- 
tion is small, but said to be more choie than any other in Italy. 
There certainly are five or six among its forty or fifty gems, that 
deserve each a pilgrimage The pride of the place is the St. 
Cecilia, by Raphael 
music, a woman of celestial beauty, stands in the midst of a 
choir who have been interrupted in their anthem by a song, issu 
ing from « vision of angels ina cloudfrom heaven. They have 
dropped their instruments, broken, upon the ground, and are lis- 
tening with rapt attention, all, except the saint, with heads drop- 
ped upon their bosoms, overcome with the glory of the revela 
tion. She alone, with her harp hanging loosely from her fingers, 
gazes up with the most serene and cloudless rapture beaming 
from her countenance, yet witha look of full and angele compre 
hension, and understanding of the melody and its divine mean- 
ing. You teel that her beauty is mortal, for itis all woman; but 
you see that, for the moment, the spirit that breathes through and 
mingles with the harmony in the sky, is seraphic and immortal 
If there ever was inspiration, out of holy writ, ittouched the pen 
cil of Raphael 

It is tedious to read descriptions of pictures. 1 liked every thing 
inthe gallery. ‘The Bolognese style of color suits my eye. It is 
rich and forcible, without startling or offending. Its delicious 
mellowness of color, and the vigor end truumphant power of con 
ception, show (wo separate triumphs of the art, which in the 
same hand are delightful. The pictures of Ludovico Caracei 
especially fired my admiration 
a broken heart at Rome, beeause his productions were negiected, 
is a painter who always touches me nearly. His Madonna del 
Rosarie is crowded with beauty. Such children | never saw in 
painting—the very ideals of infantile grace and innocence. It 


And Dominichino, who died of 


is said of him, that after painting his admirable frescoes in th 
church of St. Andrew, at Rome, which, at the time, were ridi 
culed unsparingly by the artists, he used to walk in on his return 
from his studio, and gazing at them with a dejected air, remark 
to his friend, that he ‘could not think the y were quile so bad— 
they might have been worse How true it is, that “the root of 
a great name is in the dead body.” 

Guido’s celebrated picture of the © Massacre of the Innocents 
hangs just opposite the St. Cecilia, [tis a powerful and painful 
thing. The marvel of it to me ts the simplicity with which its 
wonderful effects are produced, both of expression and color 
The kneeling mother in the foreground, with her dead children 
before her, is the most intense representation of agony Lever 
saw. Yet the face is calm, her eyes thrown up to heaven, but 
her lips undistorted, and the muscles of her face, steeped as they 
are in suffering, still and natural. It is the look of a soul over 
whelmed—that has ceased to struggle because itis full. Her 
gaze is on heaven, and in the abandonment of her limbs, and the 


deep, but calm agony of her countenance, you see that nothing 


between this and heaven can move her more. One sufters in 
seeing such pictures. You go away exhausted, and with feelings 
harassed and excited 

As we returned, we passed the gates of the university. On 
the walls were pasted a sonnet, printed with some flourish, in 
honor of Camillo Rosalpina, the laureate of one of the academical 
classes 

We visited several of the churches in the afternooi 


I wish Leould 


The ca 
thedral and the Duomo are glorious places—both 
convey to minds accustomed to the diminutive size and propor- 
tions of our churches in America, an idea of the enormous siz: 
Aisles 
in whose distance the figure of a man is almost lost—puillars 
whose bases you walk round in wonder, stretching into the lofty 
vaults of the roof, as if they ended in the sky—arches of gigan 
tic dimensions, mingling and meeting with the fine tracery of a 


and often almost supernatural grandeur of these in Italy 


This always beautiful personification of 


cobweb—altars piled up on every side with gold, and marble, and 
silver—private chapels, ornamented with the wealth of nobles, 
let into the sides, each large enough for acommunion, and through 
the whole extent of the interior, an unincumbered breadth of 
floor, with here and there a solitary worshipper on his knees, or 
prostrated on his face—figures so small in comparison with the im- 
mense dome above them, thatit seems as if, could distance drown 
a prayer, they were as much lost as if they prayed under the 
open sky! Without having even a leaning to the catholic faith, 
and with all the dislike one learns to feel to priests and friars in 
Italy, I love to haunt their churches, and ] am not sure that the 
religious awe of the sublime ceremonies and places of worship 
does not steal upon me daily W hen ver I am he ated, or fa- 
tigued, or out of spirits, | go into the first cathedral, and sitdown 
for an hour. They are always dark, and cool, and quiet; and 
the distant tinkling of the bell from some distant chapel, and the 
grateful odor of the incense, and the low, just audible murmur 
of prayer, settles on my feelings like a mist, and softens and 
soothes and refreshes me, as nothing else will. The Italian pea- 
santry who come to the cities to sell or bargain, pass their noons 
in these cool plac es You see them on their knees aslee p against 
a pillar, or sitting inacorner, with their heads upon their bosoms; 
and, if it were as a place of retreat and silence alone, the churches 
are an inestimable blessing to them. It seems to me, that any 
sincere christian, of whatever faith, would find a pleasure in 
going into a sacred place and sitting down in the heat of the day, 
to be quiet and devotional for an hour. It would promote the ob- 
jects of any denomination in our country, I should think, if the 
churches were thus left always open 

Under the cathedral of Bologna is a subterrancan confession- 
chapel—as singular and impressive a device as I ever saw. It 
is dark like a cellar, the daylight faintly struggling through a 
painted window above the altar, and the two solitary wax 
The floor 
is paved with tomb-stones, the inscriptions and death’s heads of 
which you feel under your feet as you walk through. The roof 
is so vaulted that every tread is reverberated endlessly in hollow 
All around are the confession-boxes, with the pr reed 
plates at which the priest within puts his ear, worn with the lips 





candles giving a most ghastly intensity to the gloom 


tones 


of penitents, and at one of the sides is a deep cave, far within 
which, as ina tomb, lies a representation on limestone of our Sa- 
vior, bleeding as he came from the cross, with the apostles made 
of the same cadaverous material, hanging over him! 

We have happened, by a fortunate chance, upon an extraor 
dinary day in Bologna—a festa, that occurs but once in ten years. 
We went out as usual after breakfast this morning, and found the 
city had been decorated over-night in the most splendid and sin- 
gular manner. The areades of some four or five streets in the 
centre of the town were covered with rich crimson damask, the 
pillars completely bound, and the arches dressed and festooned 
with a degree of gorgeousness and taste as costly as it was mag- 
nificent. The streets themselves were covered with cloths stretch- 
ed above the second stories of the houses from one side to the 
other, keeping off the sun entirely, and making im each street one 
long tent of « mile or more, with two lines of crimson columns 
at the sides, and festoons of gauze, of different colors, hung from 
window to window in every direction. It was by far the most 
splendid scene Lever saw. The people were all there in their 
gayest dresses, and we probably saw in the course of the day 
My friends, the painters, give it the 
There was a 


every woman In Bok gna 
palm for beauty over all the cities they had seen 
grand procession in the morning, and in the afternoon the bands 
of the Austrian army made the round of the decorated streets, 
In the 
evening there was an illumination, and we wandered up and 


playing most delightfully before the principal houses 


down ull midnight through the fairy scene, almost literally 
“dazzled and drunk with beauty 

The people of Bologna have a kind of earnest yet haughty 
courtesy, very different from that of most of the Italians I have 
seer They bow to the stranger, as he enters the cofé; and if 
they rise before him, the men raise their hats and the ladies 
smile and curtsey as they go out; vet without the least familiarity 
which could authorize further approach to acquaintance We 
have found the officers, whom we meet at the eating-houses, par- 
ticularly courteous. There is something delightful in this uni- 
versal acknowledgment of a stranger's claims on courtesy and 
Kindness. IT could well wish it substituted in our country, for the 


surly and selfish manners of people in publie-houses to each 





other. There is neither loss of dignity nor committal of aequaint- 
ance in such attentions; and the manner in which a gentleman 
steps forward to assist you in any difficulty of explanation ina 


foreign tongur neglected 


or sends the waiter to you if you are 
or hands you the newspaper or his snutl-box, or rises to give you 
room in a crowded place, takes away, from me at least, all that 
painful sense of solitude and neglect one feels as a stranger ina 
foreign land 

We co to Ferrara to-morrow nd thence by the Po te Venice 


My letter must close for the pr sent 


In the Judaic law the slave is described, as in the southern 
states, as the personal property of his master, “for he is his 
money and the tenure of his servility differed from that in the 


‘pated at the 





south in one respect—the Hebrew slave was emai 


end of the seventh year of his bondage; unless, if, at that time 


he refused to * go out.” in which event he became a slave, abso- 
lutely and for ev 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








HERMIPPUS REDIVIVUS, 


Ow Sunday morning, the 24th of June of the present year, I at 
tended, as is my constant practice, the church which is under the 
spiritual care of the Rev. Mr. H—. I have particular reasons for 
remembering the date, beside that my veracity has never been sus- 
pected, becuuse my wife wore on that morning, for the first tim: 
her new black silk gown with a barege slip over it; while I ha 
on my new bombazine coat, and my son Robert his new fashioned 
white hat, which I had brought home the evening before in a 
bandbox, that he might not be seen carrying a bundle, which, hy 
says, is the height of fashionable degradation 

Upon entering the church, | was surprised to find it crowdes 
lo ove rflowing, and with the utmost dithi uily succes ded in clear 
ing the interlopers, who are so annoying to the regular congre- 
gation at all times, but this morning, especially, seemed bent upor 
excluding the lawful occupants. The service proceeded without the 
occurrence of any thing remarkable, exec pithat, whon the preacher 
came to that part of the Litany ending, 
famine, good Lord deliver us,” 1 thought he laid particular stress 
which caused an evident thrill an: 


But this, | am free to cor- 


irom pestiience an 
upon the word “ pestilence, 
commouon throughout the audience 
fess, may be merely imagination 
Likewise he delivered a hymn to the choir, of which the follow- 
ing was a line And from the noisome pestilence ;” which they 
sung with all decorum, making but three trills upon the last w ore 
which showed an increasing seriousness, and edifying simplicity 
of Style 
not the sequel so important, that Ldeem it my duty to omit n 
incident, however trivial, that has the least connection with it. 


I should not descend to such minute particulars, were 


The preacher now arose to commence his sermon, and, suc! 
wus the attention of the congregation, that you might have heard 
apindrop. Noteven a pew door creaked, or a fan rustled, or 
lozenge snapped ; nor did my worthy friend in the pew before me 
Mr. Hezekiah B—, fall into his usual meditations, nor even draw 
his handkerchief from his pocket and lay it over his face, to ex 
clude worldly thoughts; which is the more remarkable, as he ha 
notomitted so todo any other Sabbath forthe lastten years. Ani 
furthermore, I remarked, with great astonishment, that Miss E— 
R—, in the pew adjoining, had not, as yet, written a single billet 
though she had taken outher pencil and torn the last blank leaf fron 
her hymn book; but, perceiving all her acquaintances observant 
of the preacher, she was obliged, much against her inclination 
to put it up and attend per force. 

The preacher gave for his text, “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed,” upon the annunciation of which, there was 
a sudden motion of the audience, the more perceptible because of 
their former stillness, and [ thought I heard a faint shriek in the 
left hand aisle, but as I distrust my own hearing, should not have 
mentioned it, if my wife, whoseear can detectthe slightest whisper 
had not affirmed it also, which sets it beyond doubt. I am sure 
that I heard the broker's widow, behind me, ejaculate “ah!” and 
thereupon take some peppermint drops to quiet her qualm. Thi: 
last I did not see, but am morally certain of its truth; for a loud 
crunching ensued, accompanied with an overpowering smell of 
peppermint, so that all within the compass of ten pews, to whom 
this scent is odious, of whom I am one, were obliged to hol 
their handkerchiefs to their faces for the space of five minutes 

The first sentence of the sermon explained to me the cause of 
this commotion. It was as follows: “ The pestilence which has 
desolated Asia and Europe, has at last reached our shores.” Upor 
which announcement, a female in the pew before me was seize 
with a violent fit of trembling, and had recourse several times & 
her smelling and I felt the back of my own seat shake, the 


motion being caused by a young gentleman leaning against it 


ing bottle 
conceal his trepidation 

It would not profit to continue a description of the sermon 
since it will suffice to say that the preacher grew more and more 
fervent, and insisted upon the unheard of wickedness of this ¢ ity 
and informed us that the cholera was the punishment of it, an 
that New-York, like Nineveh, could be saved by prayer at 
fasting alone This last method was recommended by sundry 
aldermen afterwards, but it was found impracticable, since 1m 
two sects could be brought to fast together at the same time, each 
appearance of the other's dictation, and that of th: 
civ) sothat, fortunately for the liberties of our country 


hurch and state were prevented from forming a coalition 


fearing the 


ulhorimies 


The preacher waxed warmer and warmer ull his close, when 
he assured his terrified audience that he had not the least inten 
on the contrary, that he should reproach 
excited the 


in th nh. 
limseit extremely if he had, in the leas 
This kurd declaration, I was sorry to see, did 


to the sincerity with which 


t ck eree, 


ipprehension 
not have an eft orresponding 
was tler a 


rnd distressed faces among those coming out of church, especia 


I perceived many eyes red with recent weeping 


mong the ladies. This was something more than a mere out 
ward indication, as, walking down Broadway homeward I hear 
a voung lady declare to another in her company, that she woul 
never take another novel to church as long as she lived; at the 
same ume, as a proof of her sincerity, showing a pocket editior 
of “ Joseph Andrews,” bound in red morocco, in order to resem 
ble “Watts s Hymns,’ which she was carrying home in hercam- 
bric handkerchief, having brought it in the morning to read dur- 


Two fashionable young gentlemen, likewise, rT 


ing service 
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= 
solved to renounce swearing, and immediately attempted to put 
their resolution in practice, in which they succeeded wonderfully 
well, swearing that they would never swear again if they could 
help it. 

I reached home without any thing else of importance occur- 
ring, except that my son Robert pointed out to me a man lying 
on the sidewalk opposite, sick of the cholera. I myself should 
have judged him to be dead drunk, were it not tha. a crowd of 
people were endeavoring to resuscitate him with cold water; a 
method practised, [ am since told, by a celebrated French doctor, 
with a name so hard I cannot recollect it. This shows the in- 
creased philanthropy of our citizens, since, beforetimes, a man 
might lie in the gutter all day long, and night too, without any 


one exerting himself to assist him 

Upon arriving at home, I betook myself to my chamber, in 
order to ruminate alone upon the spiritual and satisfying dis- 
course of the reverend preacher, instead of inspecting my past 
week’s accounts, which I have hitherto supervised regularly every 
Sabbath noon before dinner, and felt quite self-complacent at this 
great act of self-denial 

At dinner-time, just as I had tried the edge of the carving-knife 
with my thumb, and opened the check of the fork, to plunge into 
a sirloin of roast beef, my wife surprised me by asking me to say 


rrace 
a] 
But now I come to a series of miseries, which can be appre- 
l ciated only by those who have felt them. We had at table an 
old maiden aunt, named Griffiths, a sister of my wife, just 


arrived from Connecticut; a decent, well-ordered body, but so 
careful withal of her he alth and our own, that I have at times felt 





extremely exacerbated against her, and wished her at the bottom 
of the Red Sea 


beans and vinegar 


Just as 1 was helping myself to some string 


with shred cabbage, she cried out, as if she 


had a twinge of her sciataca, “ It will be the death of you! no 


*rude vegetables or acids whatever, if you would avoid the ec! 


olera! 
Ill order the servant to change 
mai to my pl ile 
I was mute with astonishment 


I saw it in yesterday's Courier! 
your plate!” At the same time pointing the 
who carried it off ina twinkling 
and I looked at her as grimly as the governor of Barrataria did at 
his doctor, in a story | heard my daughter Ann read three even- 
ings ago. But as her nose, eyes, and chin were much sharper 
than mine, I found myse if defeated, and was fain to surrender at 
discretion. Accordingly, pineapples, preserves, pickles, &c. were 
all ordered aw ry, to the ¢€ vident joy of the servants, who seemed 
to make sport of the troubles of their master; and who, as I 
iflerwards discovered, eat in the kitchen the spoils of the parlor 
with great glee, having convoked a select party to celebrate the 
occasion. I made a wretched topping off with bread and butter, 
and arose as enraged as a bear, and not the less so that I had no 
one whom I could with propriety call to account. At this dis- 
tance of time my unchristian conduct seems like a dream, though 
my rigid regard to truth forbids me to deny its reality. The aunt 
aforesaid troubled me exceedingly in the afternoon, by asking 
when family prayers commenced? As [ was pondering an 
answer, my wife, who to do her justice is a shrewd woman, step- 
ped to my aid, and declared that it would be 
were to have our usual Sunday evening party that night, and that 
prayers must be put off till to-morrow, if not ull later, as it would 
be time enough to lose the labor of our servants after the cholera 
came. To which conclusive reasoning Miss Griffiths, though she 
puckered her mouth very austerely, made no reply 

For my part,I must say I should better respect both the abste- 
miousness and the piety of my family and friends, if they sprang 
more from principle and less from fear 





impossible, as we 








EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN Inv). 


NUMBER EIGHT 


A French dinner-party differs from an American one as es- 
sentially in forms, as in dishes; and both are vastly superior to 


ours given hour) means 
and if a dozen persons are en retard, nobody thinks 


This is as it should be, for reasons which 


In the first pl we, six o'clock (or any 
lock 


of waiting for them 


SIX OX 
housekeepers and epicures very well understand; yet, although 
Americans admit this, and believe it, | am fortunate in the ac- 
The utter ab- 
surdity of spoiling a dinner, and incommoding the great majority 


quaintance of a few who will act upon the belief. 
of guests, lest Mr. Such-a-one should be offended at the conse- 
quences of his own ne gligence, needs no argumentative proof. 
A gentleman always enters the drawing-room with his hat in 
his hand, though this is not peculiar to dinner-parties; it is the 
leave his 





ustom in all cases whatsoever; one would no more 
hat, than his coat. in the antechamber ; and, since the thing meets 
P some reprobation in New-York, I will digress a little to defend 
it. It will not be dented that the most finished gentleman will 
vceasionally, im the vicissitudes of a party, find a want of occu- 


I am aware that there are a great many 


pation for his hands 
advantageous positions for them, such as being thumbed into the 
arm-holes of the vest; folded behind under the skirts of the coat: 
now and then thrust into the breeches-pockets; and frequently 
sent aloft to ascertain if the collar and hair are in good order: 
but all this doesn't make out the evening. What, then, are we 
todo? Why, do as the ladies do; take an equivalent for their 
fan, and carry your hat. But, over and above the decided con- 
venience of the custom, there ts a ten-dollar consideration, not to 


be lightly passed over. Who ever attended a ball or a party in 





New-York without losing his beaver? The thing has become 
such a nuisance, that gentlemen are obliged to keep one for the 
purpose, too poor to be stolen. What, then, | say again, is to be 
done? Carry your hat. It puts one at his ease among strangers 
to have his hands employed. Even with old acquaintances it 
assists conversation. What is the objection tot? None in the 
world. Gentlemen, carry your hats! and, ladies, dv not ask us 
to lay them aside. I am sorry to deny a lady any thing—butl 
will carry my hat, come of it what may 

If there 
be in the world one practice more useless and more excruciating 
than any other, it is that of introducing all rown 
that enters a room in reference to its 
avowed object, it amounts to nothing; no one can remember the 
and, after having made the circunt 


quainted with any one as if he had not been presented 


In France, guests are never introduced to each other 


every mortal 


It is useless, because 


is AS little 

As for 
feat performed without 
to fly uy} chim 


various names ; 
the excruciating, | have never seen the 
seeing excessive awkwardness, without wanting 


conscience, for denouncing 


which is reason enough, in all 
Individual 


ney; 
the custom 
formality ; 
ances formed on these 


niroductions have less of unpleasant 


but even these are useless. The majority of acquamt 
occasions terminates with the evening 
and, therefore, to make a preparation for their commencement is 
to dispropeoruon cuuse lo consequence But, taking the question 


on its Intrinsic importance, what is the original design of intro 


ductions? Doubtless, to give the parties, through the medium of 
a mutual acquaintance, a tacit assurance that he or she is a proper 
But does not the fact of their being imvited by the 


? ‘ 
It 


fastidious should avoid such soci ty Or, again, pr 


associate 
hostess give the assurance with equal force it does not, the 
rhaps ihe at 
sign may be, to relieve the momentary embarrassn 


enteonscquent 


on an abrupt meeting of strangers , bul lo my View itis Vastiy more 


embarrassing to be helped to say somethu than to encounter 
new faces. Where by common consent it is presumed that 
guests are acquaintances for the time being, all formality, from 
the very nature of the case, is at an end; and although, as mat 


ters now stand in America, this custom must be 


can be in vogue. still, the trouble of learnu s no 


} 
wsson 


against the utility of the 


A servant 


hostess ndn 


Look for a moment 
ventien ans namie he 
A doz 


is he 


innoeunces a 
ikes his 
rns on his heel 
for I 


But, agreeably to the cus 


at its operation 
seeks the 


exchanged he 


enters, 
devours mn words are 


and where if he depends on an ntroduction im sup 
posing him among entire strangers)! 
tom I am advocating, he asks the first person he meets, * did you 
Tuileries this 


or any familiar, common-place question ; 


see what a figure the dey of Algiers cut in the 
and whether 
I 


as it 


morning! 


entlemar 





he addresses himself to a lady or a ¢ the reply, ay 


informal, as much so 


subse quent conversation, 1s pr rfectly 
could be between old friends. He thus moves about inde pendent 
ly, and cannot help feeling at his ease. Surely this is better than 
to stand at everybody's merey 
and finding the lady can't talk 


and it must be borne 


soliciting an introduction here 


trying again there, with no better 


success; in mind, whether a lady is mono 


syllabical or not, after an introduction one is tacitly bound to be 
; whereas, after two sente 


he can very 
As for the 


Ices, 


temporarily attentive 
properly leave one w hom he has casually addressed 


indecorum of this familiarity, itis all imaginary It is intrins! 
cally the same thing whether somebody at your elbow says 
Miss Blank, Mr. Blank,” or you say, “‘ Miss Blank, have you 


read ‘the Bravo’?” with ths a¥®Wantage always in favor of the 


latter method, that the formality of a bow 1s dispensed with; and 
on this principle go where you will, yon are “ always at home 
Whether I have made out my case, | know not 


up my mind that introductions are a great bore 


but | have mack 
and therefore I 
resume my subject 


l have already referred to the uniform excellenceofFrenchdishes, 


and after that, the details of a dinner-table must be essentially the 
same in all civilized countries; some minor pe irities there are, 
however. The carving isdone by the servants, and plates filled with 
the different parts of poultry, or viands, are handed successively 


make 


The number of courses is ad infir 


to each guest, who can thus his own election of quantity 


and quality fum ; and, com 
mencing with soup, the plates are changed, no one can tell how 


many tmes. Strange to say, however, the knife and fork are 


never changed with them: fish and flesh and fow! must be 
managed with the same silver and steel, without their touching a 
napkin in the intervals. The good people also have an idea that 
salad is spoiled by being cut; and therefore, witht tf 
and fingers, convey each ample |e if merey knows how nto 
their mouths: this I could not “ follow,” and to the 4 f . 
of my companions aiways subdivided mine into practicable por 
tions The wines, which are ght in t mseiy ! 
great moderation; and it probably never « urs t t oer 

rise from the table under any excitement f Nl ’ 
this, theladies never retire, that the gent! inn ‘ $ 

and cigars until they are better prepared for any se thar 
society A ithe guests leave the dining-! rite t 
and the evening is passed like any other party. De 

times resorted to; chess sometimes, music sometimes ! 
ways; and the billiard-room, which 1s a sine every 
house, adjoins the salon, and offers a verv agreral variety 


among party-amusements It is under such circums 


this most elegant and fascinating ot 


may te rationally 


® IT don’t find this word in Webster, and ‘ c 


and properly enjoyed 
at their ease in society 


I have never seen people so universally 
as the French; I have never elsewher: 
attended parties in which « very individual was on such perfectly 
good terms with himself and all the we rid The sce ne is one ot 


that informal, communicative sort of pleasure, which no one car 


Witness without participating—there are no spectators in a Frene} 


party in their carriages, the evening closes 
Whenever so inclined, this 
person or that dis ippears Witheut interrupting any one by adieus 
They are we 
they picase 


As all come and go 


us inde pe ndently as it commenced 


come to stay as long as they please to > whe 





and as each one is presumed to be the best pudge of 








his own aflauirs, no nonstrances are offered about being mi é 
hurry Here, o1 welcome is always welcome nd aif beuw 
made comtortable us the best kind of he pitality, tee French are 
the most hos} people | know ol 

I left Amer “ the impression that the bre dies were 
remarkalle 1 beauty und [ was very 1 prise 
Lwills \ nt find the reverse is fact. The 
figures, na \ tit \ re very fim ' tiey wa 
with a ' \ ed mut beauty of face cannot t 
found here l ; w eat taste and « s} iVa fom 
sense in its adapt wl h | was unaccustomed to se« Every 
hing elegant and ex V is reserved for the draw room, where 
itis exposed to no i y, and where, only. a lady should look for 
that sort of conspicuity: while such as are neat in ope araner 
and common in texture, are worn in the street I'he sonnets 
also, are just what bonnets should be and bear the same relator 
to those worn in Ames 1, that a nnet dors now! Thus 
far, therefore t ‘ ru nm natural qu ‘ ver whicl 
they have r cont the Amer n ladves exceed tl brenech 
artificial one Which iv be controlled, they are exceeded by 
them Henee it f “ f our ladies would add to thei pretty 
faces, the French fa nof manners and dres they would be 
altogether ir As for the intellect and accomplishments 
of the Parisiar s, there s no getting at them Pheir educa 

1s. t ‘ " url es onventual On certa ok 
ons th t mit n society, but wavs undert! 

t ! her ra wert In th respect they 
ire treated as dren, as mere « s; while n the eve of the 
iw you them ‘ et rthany tes: oven the tie ot 

pe i help the matte What we have read 

novels. and « eree romance. or at least as 3 ng the pe 
euliarit of ‘ of barbarism current in Franee att 
day tt miract tf marriage mn the part et parent anc 
the iequiescence or submission of children Iam not speak ng 
of blood-r 1. nor of nobility. everybody knows this is their 
slavish cust In ver nany tostance ito irs, that at the 
time of the settlement the cle ne of the bargau the signing 
ind sealing tthe 1 ‘sary documents, the purt es have never 
seen each « ind even ther hough permitted to meet it is 
stullalways u presen t t third person up to the hour of 
the 1 \ er that, all restraint is taken off; and 
the freedomof the bride is exactly proportioned to the slavery of 
the daughter A may go where when, and with whom 
she please nolo ires nor inquires about her movements 
She has her settlement, aad she manages her own affairs in her 








icur does the same 
If one 
utter of course, he 


own Way It is needless to say 


mon 


Visiting together is is engaged to 
dine at A’s, the 


B's; and so it goes ki 


qu te comn n place 


Olher, aS at isan invitation te 
sometimes may happe n that a reg tisite 
husband and wife, but ma 
With all the comparative 
have for an acquaintance with character and 
instances where both the 


ind where 


degree of attachment exists between 
nifestly itis a matter of mere chanes 
facilities which » 
disposition, tew of us need look far for 
one and the other have been misjudged and mistaken 
asa natural consequence, the bright I opes ofunalloyed happiness 
faded imto the 
Domest joys nd all the 


affection, are almost unkno 


have sad realities of disappoimtment and sorrow 


thousand endearments of reciprocated 


wnhin France; would they were more 
in my own highly-favored land ' 
French 


us especially connected with felicity 


generally known than they ar 


(ine thing may be sa however: they are not 


taught to regard matrimony 


and therefore. though they dom find it, they are, at the same 





time, seldom disap nted 

Itisa ' nderstood, that French ladies use a freedom ot 
lan e, in oF ry conversation, quite incompatible with our 
notions of propriety There is no question ibout the fact, but 
there may be about the correctness of our decision upon it. [tts 
trie. th om Pr two countries. mn thi particular diame 
t v differ yet. for all that, one may be as blanieless as the 
other if tw é y pense What they have always 
rded as propriety, s« ' 1s it is not morally wrong, 7s pro 

tv with them i tis not moraily wro unless it involves 

se ces which are the sole grounds of our objection 

s weil remarked that nothir more unphilosophical thar 
te ile or i the customs of anation merely because they 
ler from « \ I itisfied there is no better cause of 
con t esent t ind since the evil to whiel 
we xcept ex not mm the } t. but in our e« truction of it 
tend t be ve “ to have done with acrusade agaist 
opinior , , tiled to the respect of third persons, @ 
mre is rs are In fact, there is more reason in condemning 
w fasted ess n their f , The refinement of dr 
rdingawo »cemmon us the ground of newly-discovered 
delicacy, 1s mere aflectation noel it erfectiy mconsistent, too 
because the exounged word made conspiet vus by the very foet 
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this is another branch of the same subject, and 
The implication of harm where 


ut 
descrves notice 
formerly nobody ever thought of finding it, and where in truth it 
The 


American ladies have no- 


ils Omission 
a passing 
does notexist, isac hildish innovation upon COMMON st nse 
French say of us, with just derision, 
they might vow add that gentlemen 


thing bat hands and feet 


are equany ulfortunate ; for, in the prese nt age of pradcry, if a 
man is thrown from a gig, or falls out of a window, he breaks— 
Oh, no! that’s an improper word! 
leg”—though I think it would 
} wht! 


what? his leg? Its quite 


shocking No lady must say 
puzzle any lady to say why—the gentleman broke lin 


Now this is utterly ridiculous. There is no more harm insaying 














to them of bonds rather, of dungeons in the arms of love: of chains, 
though they be made of flowers ; and servitude, though it be in the 
gardens of beauty, and in the cultivation of those plants which are 
the favorite of that worstof tyrants, love! Tell them of bands of 
roses, and shackles of jessamines and honeysuckle, and prisons 
of moonlighted and leaf-covered bowers: any thing but liberty 
Wi Neither you nor I, nor any of our sex 
Wi 
cipation from one 
If we 
We have no libe rty 


ple under the sur 


have no liberty 
are slaves to some de spotism or other: and obtain our eman- 


g¢ and blind into another 


only to run headlor 


and rice verse 


are not slaves of women, we are of met 
We are as muc h 


In fact. there can be no freedom for the great 


in bondage as 


my pec 








manifold comforts to suit the cameleon fashions of the day ? None 
but your particular men, and our hate is irrevocably confirmed. 
Mrs. Trollope we detest. She reprobates the easy, unassuming 
She must be a pretty specimen of hu- 
How much “ envy, malice anc 
must sheembody. Socrates’ Xantippe was 
an angel to her, and we cannot give her a fitter counterpart thai 
Our fond hope is that she will find 





manners of the Americans 
manity in the form of a woman 
all uncharitableness 


the Katherine of Shakspe are 
a Petruchio 

P| » her in the dense shade of the forest with a plent ful ac- 
companiment of murky be and dank, | 
would reign @ sovereign Hecate, 





gs ng grown fens, and she 


concocting charms ominous ot 




















leg, than there is in having one: but this excessive refinement of mass They were never intended to be free ke from them the world’s downfall, and the utter perdit on of its worthy perce 
mil to say it while it evinces a disereditable Weakness On that restra ay which, if it be not chains actually is nevertheless rinatoers Of all such viragos we pray unbounded license 
the part of the peaker conveys ail of evil that can ext tL ina the so in etlect, a id they are the veriest brutes and savages that walk Then there's Basil Ha poor, dear sensitive captain, he could- 
miutter It creates the very thing which, in its folly, ittakes such There are some men bert expressly to be slaves—liberty would nt eat with a fw ed f ' The patient “ Yankees” have to 
pains toavoid It sees danger Where there is none [t * flees when be poison and death to them, as poison im seme cases—that of take it from the particular folks, and pity for their situation gushe 
no Man pursueth It shrinks from the plain path of propriety Mithridates of Pontus for instance—is healthful and nutritious spontaneously trom our bosom Job, in his most trying how 
and deservedly falls into the mire Dear me. Mr. Topic, how long you can ta k on sotedious asub. might have commiserated then and the store ane philosopher ot 
ect I'm sure | have not heard a single syllable of ali you have bygone days could not have endured them with more calmnes 
THE OPPORTUNITY. been saying, except one pretty sentence about jessamines and he and tortitude 
Upon s hint { spake.”=Shaks; evs kles Your speech has been like a wide wilderness, into We one evening attended a party composed of affable and ir 
I have never been apt at taking the tide of fortune, when aus-+ hieh, betica wer of sterile solitude you have with aniggardly telligent company Phe ladies were a quacity, and polemir 
iciously setting in the true direction. Somehow, | invariably ind, admitted buta few flowers, and those less forthe sake of relief raged with great glee. But there was a} rmanthere. His 
inger until itis turned or turning, and then my course is an up than for their own beauty and oder So spoke a lively little girl eee re nincubus on our feelings that clung most tenacious 
urrent one— flles, snags, and sawyers, like a Mississippi Whom Thad not before remarked, so earnestly had [ been engaged 1) Phere he sat. bolt upright, not unlike ument we have 
steanibo la re and little concerns alike, it is my tate never nmy observations And you, Miss Ire} ed have beenthe Some where see His head was most uncout! y suspended by 
to avail myself of opportunities I can see them well enough indusutrious bee to ferret and find out those few flowers, without His ears upon his shirt colar As much effort was required to 
when they have gone by never before Looking back, they are regarding the whole wilderness, you speak of, beside Yet istha, change his position, as that of a modern seventy-t Nothing 
so many mi king commentaries upon my dilly dallying disposi Wiiderne though tt toriis trifling an objeetot your contempla- nraaret his cachinnatory faculties, and risi ity was a thing 
ion, that [ cannet complain or repine They seem to do all that Hons, spread it aii its Variety and love INeSs, as, at iny time in unknowntonim. His responses were in monosyllables of quai 
orme, and, inthis respect, at least lam indebted to them My ourcountry, we may behold it, as bundantly stored with the mate ind unseemly enunciation 
friends. and enemies I may add, all Know of this tailing in my f t dime, as this t cling and confused succession of At length h partook of the wine that Was protusely serve 
ental make: and with one accord have denominated me, “ To- clouds and mountains, which last tei minutes, you have about. He did it with the maneuvres of a machine. and we thoug 
pic the Unready The stave and steamboat leave me. the show been se gravely admit ol M velzel’s automator 
gone I look to itmand all things in nature, animate and Ont ow can you think exclaimed the lady I'm sure We confess ourself hard-hearted; we avow no sympathy ¢ 
i ima ike, seem familiar with my deheiencies ud perpet- these are otha lenity for neat particular men Our feelings are indurated anc 
ily take edvantage of them W) epaul for seen ke th Whispered the painter callous We ar injured by their sensibility, and we must ar 
(ne ot V tiistortune fairisi from this unconscious unreadi imest 1 ‘ The young firl, Whose admiration will retaliate 
ess. [take more seriously to heart than any other Tloved, and Uke thateot many t 1bie pr new e the arts are concerned We know many fe es, beautiful. refined, witty. with ski 
have reason to believe Was in a fair Way to make a favorable im Was artifice ecmecd herself conscious of her far and the Outviemng the marble of Paros, and cheeks riv: ne the deepes 
essiot I danced perpetual attenda ‘e at the house of the fair, m proj of he had been guilty and the blushthat carmine, vf they are pe ular. Beshrew them! We dig 
yne—escorted her here, and followed ler there—wrote song and ullused her cheek, Ww sul tatonement forthe offence. She wever, Our province is with particular men—women are! 
onnet in her favor- hed any love to every zephyr that travel-  sidied to ane post rner of the room, and I proceeded in my ae pardonable; butexcess we hate, and. individually, we eschew 
ed in the direction of the beauty s abode—did every thing in short, dr thie I y. but to my surprise, discovered for the first Give us your man that will carelessly enter a room, and loung 
that over should do—ex ep perhaps the simple but mostne- tine thats “ i hearing, but atthe opposite end of th it his pleasure. If he wishes let him place his feet upon the table 
cessary duty of all—L[ never popped the question I had how- reom, in ¢ )) jclose conversation with Walton To be let him wear his hat—let him smoke—let him spit—in short. let 
ever determined pon u hut ure, and hud prepared thyself Cauentat tu im) ti s had been the case. so him do what he w if it be productive of his comfort There 
accordingly far as she wa M orl iid Lhastily advaneedto Dething like it; and next to one’s self being se. he shor d provide 
The avenit ry came, and L took my place by the centve table in) @pelogize, when s emy ret tig. she leftthe room. “Confusion tor others It is the true philosophe t life i we wis 
the parlor of Miss Emily's parents. There was something of Worse cont le lt ‘ explanation to Walton, wi all were alchymists. 
company present Phere was a poet and a painter, and several 5 | ! iries the followimg reply If such were the rules of life, we verily believe the « of } 
other persons given to such trifling pursuits. Twas, tospeak with A thousand u s, my cear fellow You have done me q P!ness would be consummated. Perhaps crime would grow 
due modesty, th nly philosopher in the room ; and I was some most graciou rvice I can well understand and shal! duly ap fashioned, it being of the present date i mavhap hang 
thing more than surprised to find my fair, devoting more of her preciate your friendship ecupying the ears of the company would be unknow! {lertam are we that Captain Hall and } 
time to my neighbers, than, it struck me, was altogether consistent. with that smart speer wnt viving meachance for which you “able female adjunct, would be laid upon the shelf as of too j 
with rood ense and L proper under taunding Above a I was must know. I] have bee bor 2 vamly and so long In bn tiquated a style tor the retormations of the age 
vexed to find her so attentive to my wed ye-do acquaintance “ you spok Isp hk I poy i the question, my dear fellow Our wits shall be put tn requisition We shall be indefat ¢ 
Bill Walton, who, in order that le mula i of the merits of to my sweet Emily nd alls w She consents to make me nd the prosecution of our design shall be unre mitted W, 
my chosen, I had myself introduced to her acquanmtanee But) haps I have me ng more t \ nd indeed can say no- “ope to see a new Jerusalem arise, and war of extert st 
this attention to him, upon second t I set down to he hing i you to mv wed r h is to take place ' commence against all neat, particular me thei qT 
regard tor me eve fr of the ensuing Mor iy, atleigt «eK vid ret \ bie fornis and customs When we sha thus resolve int il 
Some fir engravings tro Helvetiar enery iy upon tt ! cere k r lac present long desire i we , ive simiplieily, We sha attain the height of eniovment ar 
table before us, to which Walton hadcalled her attention oppor il SVAN sure Pill thea ve mushroom pretenders. ve H ; 
‘We have no such achievements trom tl hands of our a . rr pes, ye and vi I 
Miss Emiuly,”’ said he ndeed we have not the material, we wai PARTICULAR MEN, ! well M 
the scenery Uself. such W rous indications of her power, t You particular men i hate I have an in nctiv j . 
ture does not exhibit to our eyes im Chis country ' | 3. in the a ira of a professediy neat n THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
No nome she repite Vithsometaing ot atone of dis thi rer like nd | never behold ne ent 
pointment and regret, ¢ L the me ti Withan airot with \ and his pru 36 . J F 
conscious rapidity, which, however ned to depart, as Wal haba ‘ Ishu Phe very air they breathe savors SATURDAY. OCTORER 
in a Whisper, appeared to co le his remark h ofa at we spreading pestilence. Not . 5 
Mr. Cambridge, a memb t« tress, a gentleman ot e that I hav ny ‘ ! em as citizens .u iViarers wi Pros vu E.verv \ f Amer 
pretension and appearance terter i \ Hn at the socral cirele iny stousa fat have read the ' \ me t \ 
We are not deficient however in the obj of mo m. that at ittenuated feelings of a ke EE Hi PSE: Mike us 
plation he said, with an air of ¢t the \ j nivers ‘ estroying in our enti ie if : KP ys : - 
lack,” he continued some few of hysical wor wi , niag i tret-work of fancy Tis here ’ rdians of our ¥ te ‘ o te ¥ ‘ 
are here delineated Hias not l erty made at flort the \ rve I ' ulding castles nd play ne Ki Ms : . : 
not her exhibitions wm Amer scale grit t -" nthe spirits of the air, t . : sien of thx & 
these rude rocks, and snow ind shel s dow lk h or i —_ A enon of u Pesce : siattion 5 ; 
ments in our land, which, by wav. li ttul casio \ em intrude. ar sill salle ‘ Ay : : 
is just as well supplied with stupes na hing scenery i \ " we | " rroveling mortal of Uus ty fort i : t fer 
any other, have thrown thtoa stol rity pliys.« p { 2 soi allen | : se : ie 
animal wonders of the world, Cur mora bye al status l \ th we t to make our wishes am e “oe : 
Here L interposed I saw what w um ’ ! f i i { mparyn ur t , . ‘ 
bear exclaim Wwiile fallu unhappily t vaelt to tl Dura " ‘ x I tthen came wo \ , ‘ i on , iv -" . 
very error of habit, | was seeking rey Nav. un rood. ces t ken heads and necks. Here wa Bas _W, 
sir, let us have no more of this san wl 5 “ I r + i : 
we are, and what we may br Phat wo do very weil 1 Ny Ss green V eys—its towering | ” > e breakit 
Tammany Hall meeting, and would admiuably suit and sy ind ats pict | t we hate neat particularmen. We ' ement } Har ‘ 
ears of the groundlings but cannot Very greatly e1 ten o h Linquet t am es sue rigid, stifl-necked for- Wed: “ " e decrees wr 3 oe l 
the intellect of a fashionable young lady Winatdoes Miss Emily mality W ike to s man with a slouched hat, if it fithim. Rev. Dr. Davis wat of aa asa 
care wheth r liberty’ prefers ours to all other countries or not It looks comifor ( old things, in our eyes, are talismans, by | office i the Rev. Mr. Spencer has been elected by tl 
The thing affects het neither one way nor another. Beswesfree- which we can gett igh the world with security. Who would ration to supply hus place The college is } ° 
dom is. a word not known in their vocabulary. Ladies have nothing aban mn old coat use it was thread-bare ? Who would part dition. Notw ithst mm w the unfavorable circumstances. ti 
todo with liberty. Their business is conquest and captives. Talk with an old garment Lecause of arent? Who would dispense with rainy day, the chapel of the college was crowded on Wednesday 
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with a select audience, half composed of ladies, who atte nded to 
hear the exercises appointed by the Phenix society ; the trustees 
and faculty being also present. The poem, by General Prosper 
M. Wetmore, was listened to with much delight. The subject 
was Ambition, and its uses as a noble passion, when directed to 
noble ends. A copy for publication was requested by the society, 
which, we regret to learn, the author declined furnishing. We 
hope he does not mean to keep it nine years, as that rule was 
meant for younger minstre!s 


Marriage of the nck princess —The marriage of Leopold 
and the daughter of Louis Philip, took place at Compeigne, on 
the ninth of August. The Moniteur contains the process ve rbal 
of what took place as the civilact of his majesty Leopold 1. King 
of the Belgians, with the Princess Louisa of Orleans 

The form of marriage may interest our readers. The com 
missioners state, that in presence of the royal family, &c. and 





after having taken the orders of the king, we have made the tol 
lowing demands of the illustrious individuals 

“ Tilustrious, powerful, and excellent Prince Leopold L, King 
of the Belgians, Duke of Saxe, Prince of Coburg Gotha, do you 
declare to take im marriage the illustrious and powerful Princess 
Louise Marie Therese Caroline Isabelle, Princess of Orleans, 
here prese nt? 

And to the above the said illustrious, powerful, and excellent 
prince replied— 
Yes, sire.’ 

“ Tilustrious and powerful Princess Louise Marie Therese Ca- 
roline Isabelle, Princess of Orleans, do you declare to take in 
marriage the illustrious, powerful, and excellent Prince Leopold 
1.. King of the Belgians, Duke of Saxe, I 
tha, he re prese nt? 





rince of Coburg Go- 


And to this the said illustrious princess replied— 
Yes, sire 
Upon which we savi— 
sy order of the king, and in the name of the law, we dé 
clare that the illustrious, powerful, and excellent Prince Leopold 
first of the name. King of the Belgians, Duke of Saxe, Prince of 
Coburg Gotha, and the illustrious and powerful Princess Louise 
Marie Therese Caroline Isabelle, Princess of Orleans, ure unit- 
ed in marriage 
‘Of all which we have drawn up in this process, and signed it 


ifter the same having been read 


We this week conclude the communication on the all-important 
subject of supplying the city with pure water. The indulgence 


of our readers and correspondents is respectfully solicited, for the 


exclusion of much inte resting miscellaneous matter. 


Medical writers have in no instance attempted to explain the 
originating cause of the cholera. It is obscure ; but there are in 
the circumstances of its history, indications of it that cannot we ll 
be denied by chemists and medical men. Miasma is a myste 
rious name given to all noxious efuvia from foul places where an 
acuve decomposition evolves the carbonic acid gas, light carbur 

tted and sulphuretted hydrogen. Miasma, by some imagined to be 
i subtle poison, by others animalculw, never having been ascer 
tained to exist distine tly from these gases; w hile these are well 
known to emanate from its source, is a Vague name that might 


peraaps b 


elinquished with propriety, for the proper names 
which modern science has given to these products, with the dis 


ng to the nature of their 


ation fairly belong 





source. Carbonic acid gus derived from lime or from cha‘k 1s pure 
md in Water ts a tonic; but when this gas springs from corrupt 
ng matter, why should it not, as it must partake of the nature of 
its origin, | led foul carbonic gas; as its poisonous proper- 
es may cither consist in its concentration and intensity ; or from 
th this and its union with other gases springing at the same 


ume from the same source, more especially with that peculiar 


roduct of animal corruption, the ammoniacal gas? For both 
these spontaneously incorporate with water; and being consider- 
heaviert nthe air, sctie into low places, as Wel cisterns 

t isil the water therein te become fetid and po 


explanation, (and if it be not, I should like to 


t better one,) there must be a reciprocal reaction and repro- 
tu vetween bad aur and bad water reasing the intensity 
is qualities of both. These tendencies are na 
y counteracted by dispersion and evaporation ; but the oppor 
fs 


' smay not exist 
I ! iy of New-York 


water. The nature of the soil on which the city 


veral causes concur t produ e both 


"u posed necessity of surtace drainage, and close 


thy t ! inhabited back areas. These causes have been 





{ tervailed by the fine natural situati« of th 

‘ th vantage begins to be overpowered. Fortu tely 
\ dy has been discovered, the antidote is found 
| t depends te t! energy and nnd 

s it tants to apply it 

D Sst vn be convinced of ty of these things 
se W ocal they well ki to exist. Hope flatters the 
ic, that the scourge of nations has like that which struck th 


But this is 


uUsive inless the most rational and ene rgetic Measures of pre 


born of Exypt p issed away to return no more 


1wuion be sed 
In the history of the cholera it appears extremely probable 


that i had in Asia its origi 
t 





in bad water, the consequence of 


e bad air of crowded villages impoverished and desolate regions 








of country, or the combination of both forms of these poisonous 
gases, emanating and combining, and in the foul waters of the 
Ganges, the receptacle of the dead. Its most malignant effects 
were manifested on river banks, in dirty damp villages, and 
crowded cities. When the British army was attacked, they got 
rid of it by changing their position to ground where they found 
good air and good water. There was one instance in which two 
regiments halted for the night, one taking a posit n near a 
village, on low ground, the other on high, and the former was s¢ 

verely attacked with the cholera, while the latter was exempt 
What was the difference in the atmosphere between these two 
neighboring spots ! 

The same remark is applicable to its course in Europe. In the 
hovels of the low quarters of Newcastle and Gateshead, and th 
villages in that part ef England, Dr. Greenhow describes its ma 
lignity as peculiarly severe; and much the same may be said in 


general, of its course thus far in America 





But why has it sometimes quitted the abodes of poverty and 


misery, and assailed with fatal power not a few in the eleanty 
habitations of the opulent? 
If the « Xplanatigp of the nature of the 


rect, it ls easy to Answer this question 


poison just given be cor 
by the possibil ty of the 
diffusion of the poisonous gases, that cause it from some inteeted 
quarter, entering into the wells, when it will, in all probability 
assail those who are predisposed by drink the bad water, or 
any other cause of gastric de rangement That t mav be se 
wafted was proved by a sudden transmission from Neweastle to 
Gateshead ; well disposed, indeed, to receive it; and there the 
greater number of its victims were in dirty hovels 

There was no part of the city of New-York in June, July, and 
August where the atmosphere was not offensive. In looking out 
through it the sky had a lurid aspect; and there was, certainly 
no good water but that which the new parts of the city atlordes 
and that distributed from Underwood's rock-boring inGreenwicl 

This theory accounts in the most probable manner for its trans 
mission from Europe to America. The known power whach these 
gases have of entering into water at once suggests to recollec 


tion thai no ship could lie in a cholera-infected atmosphere, with 


out these gases settling in her hold, and incorporating with the 
water, always in some considerable quantity, under her ceilin 

and between her timbers 

The vessels which crossed early in the spring with emigrant 

on board had cool passages ; but they no sooner | inded in the con 
genial atmosphere of the lower town of Quebec, than it broke 
out among them, and communicated itself to the inhabitants of 
At Montreal it was the same 

The Brutus sailed later, and no sooner did the motion of the 


that old, close, and filthy quarter 


ship set her bilge-water in action than it evolved these gases 
adding their poison to the exhausted air under deck, and she got 
back to Liverpool it will be reeollected, with the loss in nine 
days of above eighty, out of three hundred and thirty passencers 
who had at the time of sailing all the appearar.ce of high health 
Nor is there any thing inconsistent with these views in the cu 
cumstances of its appearance at Athens and Albany. At the 
former a family attempted to clean out a foul cellar in the montl 
of August, and awakened the gaseous poison therein conceales 
and this infected a number of the neighbors, cither through the an 
or the contaminated water. Most of the first farnily dl severa 
others died. But it did not cross the river to the enty of H 
The tainted air might be wafted ove: tit found no congenia 
reception A hich situation, good under-draiw 
duct of pure water from a rock source, preserved this city healthy 
while every other on the river was attacked » also the isolates 
tenants of the prison must have nabibed the cause with their food 


At Albany the highest streets were sickly: but, on unquu 





into the local circumstances, one of the physi s there inforr 
me that the ce irs on those streets ea ne \ nd haves 
drains, but are damp or absolutely wet; and itis pereeived that 
the board of health has recommended conme ewers tobe made 
This part of the city, besides, does not partake in the aque 
water All wet cellacs should be filles " f they ear t bee 
drained 
The city of Philadelpt lke wat ! rit ’ el 
us clean as possible, the hw the « } of ‘ 
being under diff nt mur } t } haw ' 
Visitat t pestilence, except in Arcl ty 
Boston has defended herself by i ‘ t 
interruption of travel, but bw her exce t self-re tien | 
ty always © at te mie one oon tine f 
cleanliness; it is we dramed by under und sewer ’ 
! y i we nd ¢ twee 
I ' \ ter, ul rb ‘ 
et ‘ ‘ ft. ? P 
, ‘ fu , , of t 
gases on t hhurna ’ tet " t 
“ how t ! { 
Ww: i. t { ' 
y of lif \“ et Ww i 
close I ’ t W 
bon is cont \ alr df 
the lungs, and that vital a or rather, « 
to revnimate it: and thatt | 
the agent of nature, to tak ; ' 
refuse particles. How plain, tt 
an atmosphere contamming an unusual pr { 


lungs must send in less v 


that the blood must remain load 


If, additionally to this, a man is habitually taking in his liq 
food and spirituous drink, quantities of the same deleterious pr 
ciple derived from foul sources and art, it must go lo angment 
this excess, ull the vital fluid disordered, and losing more ane 
more its essential purity, sumulates less and less the | t 
presently a violent struggle for life comes on, and if its seat be 
the liver, it may be a common cholera morbus, or intermittent, « 
even a bilious ora yellow fever: if its seat be the heart and lu 


and its effect a discharge of the serous part of he blood pon the 


intestines, itis malignant choler commonly aggravated by 
uttack of inflammation on the nerves of that organ: such seer 
to be the common-sense account of the phenomena of this forme 
ible disease of the blood and nerve lts prevention is 
than ite cur 
If the prev ves have been satisfactorily made out, and ha 
vee reest acceptably, there can be no want of motiy ! 
vi ’ The remembrance of the last three months of dis 
Ess, ( roa lloss of property and life; the rece tor 
Which it should long retain of the benevolent exertior 
w! t illed forth at great | rf, to rs | 
nto the abod f want, misery, and pestilence, with a foree of 
christian cour we must wish never to see again requisite; the 
remembra too, of the hardship on the medical profession, ae 
voted to luty through the darkest hours and scenes of fa 
tigue and da m services not only to the sick, but to the we 
serv wh we innot highly enough appreciate, and that 
cannot be recon sed but by the high consciousness of its rece 
lecuon—and it will be admitted that not unnecessarily to expose 
this valuable prot nto such risks and gratuitous labors, us the 
duty of every community: if, to all these consideratic we add 
those which | tfsof tamuilies Must feel as the n iral protectors 
of their el re lt add, moreover, the mealer e loss whic 
terrupt t ess Involves: the amountot np ve t tw 
ntly equal to the end preposed; and probably there w 
! nt and vowe that this city must be sour 
possible ! with good water I know of no serv to the 
OM Danity vwdiately and extensively beneficial in whach 
inv ¢ i ‘ 
It this city have been supplied better from any ott 
than the s lhave appeared it vocnte R 
les th t fu Bronx and Croton, whiel n the 
he st or t ng n aqueduct, i re re twe 
! ons of dona reach the border of the erty, thes is a 
eat unes nty atter ts being uninterrupted at all seasons 


Any form of aqueduct of less perfection than those of Rome 


would sear \ ¢ the city against the distress of an inter 
ruption in th ly w h those noble works were calculated te 
guard against 
Besides that. t juality of river wate not to be compares 
witht pure waterol the primitive rock The one weeps 
th hi ‘ { ind forests, and \ wes, ands the 
ji at 1 Ie t the wd fornmis the otfbercomes to our 
h from the loftiest sourees, in decp subterraneous channels 
Nocity u e world is now watered as New. York ts capeble of 
It iot extravagant topredictthat ina few years Phila 
1 hia Ww ' the Schuvikrll waters only for her beasts of bur 
des mol f rn ‘ 
Pr) lelphia is the onty city, to my knowledge, watered by 
tv works In Le mm there are five watering compan mind 
ecu tor be i rda © with the result of experience t 
weter mpann tt kind of worl must be in the form of 
i 4 rj tou ive thee trev est interes im its per 
feet und neral useful effect We have 
t f ted the for thon of ward compan es] ally 
is each ward i ! | rund tH mt su ble for the tuation of 
the reservoir, W we the water may be led convemently on ae 
! flow inevery street This kind of property 
{it i wit } irat f support, and is 
v1 t { i wthive, founde 
‘ \ ! t t inte good here 
i fu tion should cower all the 
‘ hu beat } ‘ educt hould 
} f «x ’ ‘ Shou 
k nany ne ward. the remat 
' ty authority temporaniy of 
i ‘ ect ul t of executu 
, tor ‘ mer 
1 ppe 
hee ' ? view 
{ oat ‘ 
, ey ‘ 
' { t j oon 
, wher on 
} wi 
i ' ‘ he wat 
| he V 
wy. the ' 
aard.t } 
‘ i d. and 
i ctr ht oa 
ew 
). L. Scuntrvae 
‘ nts , thi Diabe 
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LOVE NOT. 
THE WORDS BY THE HONORABLE MRS. NORTON—ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY SOLA. 





Love not! love not! ye 
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hapless sons of clay, 


yo have blossom'd fora few - - 


—— 





Hope’s gay-est 





short hours. 





2 
| Love not! love not! the thing van love 
may die rth¢$ 


| May perish from the gay and ginteases 

— silent stars, the blue and smiling 
sky 

| Beam on its grave, as once upon its 


birth. 
Love not! love not! 
3 {may change, 
Love not! love not! the thing you love 
The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 
| The kindly beaming eye grow cold and 
| strange, {be true. 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not 
Love not! love not! 
| 4 {ly said, 
| Love not! love not! Oh warning vain 
In present hours, as in years gone by $ 
Love flings a halo round the dear one’s 
head, lor die. 
Faultiess immortal, till they change 
Love not! love not: 








Original HAiscellany. 


Or all 
to habitual insignificance 
it is featureless, visageless, formless ; 
at a loss to find any poimt, which, in a proper 
sense, he mi Ly consider assailable Obseurity Is, 
the sevenfold shield, tougher than that of Ajax 
and like Achilles, if vulnerable only so in the 
veel. For this reason, when it is important, as 
it sometimes may be, to contend with and en- 
counter it, the most usual, and, indeed, the only 
way, 1s to provide a weapon, which, in the con 
test, will yet not have the effect of conferring 
upon it more than its habitual significance. Thus 
distinguished men encounter let w assailants with 
creatures of their own class—moral monsters 
whose skulls may be cracked without any appre 
hended loss of brains, and whose characters may 
be impeached w ithout ther sufiering any for- 
feiture of caste, or any dk gradation of condition 


It presents no front— 


and one is 


It is a strange and difficult task after all, to de 
sermine upon g glory and say whatan truth it ts 
Augustus Cwsar was the patron of poetry and 
the arts, and has according ly been ph wed by 
their professors, at the head of refinement—him 
self the very centre of civilization. Yet what 
was he but a scoundrel, who betr: rived and pro 
scribed his friend, the patriot Cicero, consentuag 
to his murder as a condition of his own eleva 
tion—who behaved in a manner both cruel and 
cowardly at Philippi—and with adegree of mean 
severity would haveconducted Cle opatra inchains 
to Rome, gracing his chariot wheels with a tri 
umph which he had never soul enough to merit ? 

The Hindoo geographers, according to Mt 
Ward, have found, among other seas, the follow 
ing: viz. the sea of sugar-cane juice; the sca of 
spirituous liquors; the sea of clarified butter 
the sea of curds; the sea of milk, and the seaof 
sweet water, What a collection! No wonder 
the reverend gentkeman from whom we quote, is 
so enamored of the country which produces so 
many luxurious seas, (sees ) 

Certain stars, according to the astronomers 
withdraw themselves from view when the v be- 
come “illuminated bodies.” What an apt like- 
ness does this fact present to the condition of the 
soul, which, passing into a sphere of brightness, 
is forever removed from the gaze of all. that, of 
the earth, is earthy! 7. 


' known only im the 


| The tenac ity of love isa topie of current ob 
servation. It survives all its kindred. Love 


defences, there is none comparable to) and hope are called twins by an old writer 


They are, properly speaking, Siamese twins, 
since In most cases they are found inseparabl 
Even should love survive hope, he carries the 
decaying kinsman on his back, and death follows 
| his lopping off. There is another idea of an old 
writer on this kindred, which may be better ren- 
dered ito verse 

Lo! the voung pelican, that, from the breast 

And lite of tts true porent, takes its own 
Thus Love, the child of Joy and Hope confest, 
lis parents both being perished, yet lives on. 

This verse is imperfectly rendered, and such 
a life may not be imprope rly compared to that of 
the young girl of Florence, who, without being 
aware of the nature of the dish P wovided by a jeal 
ous father or husband, we forget which ps artook 
of her lover's heart, and refused afterwards to 
vartake of any thing Love 
ens, changes his character entirely, and is 
guise of another of the family 


more Surviving 


called Despair 
The Nonpareil, the most beautiful of all the 
birds of the forest, known in the southera states 


or, indeed any where, is said, on being carried 
away to other countries, to lose their musical 
powers, and sing no longer, as at home, where 


they are well known and delightful warblers 
If this be true, and we have heard it stated with 
unqualified confidence, how much fine se niiment 
by way of lesson to the niore ¢ x 
ilted understandings of our race?) The assert on, 


even if doubtful 


does it convey, 


is suthiciently well sustained for 


the purposes of poetry ; and the poet would not 
be uncharitably employed im bewailing the loss 
of speeca ina brother minstre 
EPIGRAM PROM TH RMAN 
Two elements have over me their sway 
Warring, divided: in my heart fire 
Threat ns, at onee, de struction to its prey 
While in my eves perpetual floods hi ave we ‘Vv 
Ere long, between the twain I must expire 
Unless the flame the opposing tears shall rout 


Or, tuey more powerfi il, put the fire out 


Ben Jonson says, somewhere in his Discove 
ries, that princes learn no art well but that of 
horsemanship; the reason he gives for which, is 
that the brave beastis no flatterer, and will throw 
a prince as readily as his g 


room 


‘ 


The seience of numbers, or rather the casual 
arrangement of numbers, so as to form some 
strange coincidences in amount and substance, 
was much pursued at an early period in the de- 
tails and discoveries of science 
the ingenious Kepler, that his distress almost 


amounted to temporary insanity, on hearing of 


Galileo's discovery of the four satellites of Ju 
piter, as it overthrew a favorite theory which he 
had established in his mind, on some supposed 
relationship between the octave in music and the 
planetary system. Tle had rather overthrow 
the stars than the system 

The cholera in our day, was not so productive 
of alarm ; mone the as was thir ki ely 
presence, in oli times, in Great Britain. We 
are told by Eadmerus, that, inthe reign of Henry 
I. the peasants and farmers ) 
the king’s approach, deserted their dwellings 
entirely, and did not venture to return until fully 
assured of his departure 


people 


All barbarians, according to history, are de 
scended from gods of one kind or other, if we 
are to put any confidence in their own aecounts 
Thus aristocracy and the love 
of a high title is born along with us; and if it 
grows with our growth, and is strengthened with 
our strength, it certainly does so without viola- 
ting the primitive habitof nature in this re spect. 


of themselves 


All arts continue to improve and flourish but 
the art of love! The thing is a matter of trade 
sale, and calculation; and if our time was to 
produce an Ovid, he would never be pe pular, 
unless he took up the craft of an au tlones 
An vuth ior who desires to leave a name che hind 
him, ! ‘shall net will gly let 
die.” shoulda ways be a discontented man, He 
should never rest satisfied with the labor he has 
gone through, and the laurels won: and what if 
Alps continue to rise upon Alps in the pathway 
before hin does he not feel with Hannibal 
that * Rome's beyond them ? 

There ts one particular in which all the wri- 
ters upon the character of women perfectly agree 
and thatis, their love of sway—their lust after 
rule Tacit tus, speaking of the sex, says em- 
phatically, “their predominant passion is the 
love of power, and in its exercise the y know no 
bounds.” Tacitus is half right, but then we must 
all confess, they do make the prettiest tyrants ! 


h the world 





It is related of 


when hearmg of 


The ancient Grecks whose achievements in 
morals and manners, from which come the po- 
lite and fine arts, are admitted on all hands to form 
the model of most perfect symmetry yet known 
to humanity, appear to have put a very ditlerent 
estimate upon the value of the drama, as promo- 
tive of these objects, from us and our umes, 
Plutarch tells us that the cost to the Athenians 
of some half dozen tragedies of S« I hocles and 
Euripides, was greater than that incurred in de- 
fending all Greece against the barbarians. The 
Greeks knew that liberty itself, unless with so- 
ciety, would have been an idle mockery, and they 
secm well to have understood to what extent the 
popular manners and morals depended wpon the 
amusements furnished them. The Greek drama 
allowing for their belief in the spec ial destinies 
furnished a school of the most perfect morality 
and looking back to their times, and inte thei 
economy, it will be a matter of some difficulty to 
say in what re spects we have excelled them 
Hope is the jewel of the destitute, 
The only jewel, growing dim the | 
Saved from all wreeks, | ept through the longest 
And in the pertious mght, when all is gone 
Thatonce had cheered the heart, and keptitstrong, 
Lingering with clear and undiminished beam 


Above the couch of death and to the last 


t [time 





In affairs of honor it is sometimes difficult to 
determine upon whem the responsibility of the 
challenge should rest, and much nicety of O1s- 
cussion has arisen from the circumstance. Mu- 
writer, in a regular treatise Upon 
referring to the 
general rule 
is the defendant: as 
and B answers ‘he 


tius, an old 
duels, and the trial by battle, 
tourney practice, lays it down as a 
that “he whe cives the Ive 
if A savs B is a traitor, 


lyes,’ A must insist on the ducl 


Mr. Adam Ferguson, in hts Essay on Civ 
Socrety ta man has bee? 
Iways different from a horse. This, howeve 
does not prevent him from being at times mist 
ken for a beast, for, we find, so peculiarly dis 
tinct an animal did the native American appeo! 
to the earlier invaders of the country, that 1 was 
thought necessary to have recourse toa pay al bull 


gravely assures us tha 


in order to induce them to consider him a man 


The first college of which we have any record 
or definite notion, was established at Paris by 
Alienus, a benedictine monk 
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